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MEssks. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, the sole authorized 


! publishers 
offer the following new publications commemorative of the centenary of | 


mation concerning their many editions of the poet's writings will | 


+ Park St., Boston, or 85 Fifth Ave. New York. 


The Hanging of the Crane 
LONGFELLOW'S POEM OF THE HOME 


Tilustrated by Arthur 1. Keller 


Mr. Keller has provided thirteen full-page photogravure illustrations which are exquisite in spirit and executh 
beautifully decorated by Miss F. W. Swan, no two pages being treated alike Che edition is limited to 1,000 1 
of which 250 copies are bound in full parchment, with the illustrations colored by hand, at $20.00 net 


i pp 
750 copies are bound in blue boards with the photogravures uncolored, at $5.90 ner 


1 copy Postpaid 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


LOGETHER WITH LONGFELLOW'S CHIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEM 


Professor Norton's memotr presents the real Longfellow as his contemporaries knew him, and the poems selected ar 
expressive of the poet's individuality. With two portraits, 75 cents, net, Postage 7 cents. (Also a /arge-Paper Edit 
to 400 copies, at $3.00 met. Postpaid.) 


STANDARD EDITIONS OF LONGFELLOW 
Complete Works Separate Poems 


Complete Works. Riverside Eiition, With Notes (many of them by | “The Song of Hiawatha Holiday Edition. With photogravures and 
fn. Loners.Low), Indexes, etc., and five Portraits, 11 vols Text [iustrations by Fraepenic Remineton. Full buckskin, Sy 
(Poetical Works, 6 volts ; Prose Works, 2 vols.; Translation of Dante. gilt top, $6.00; cloth, $4.00. Popular Edition, With @ Illustra 
3 vols.), crown 8vo, gilt top, the set, $16.50, tions by Reminaron. Crown Svo, gilt top, $2. 

| “Evangeline; A Tale of Acadie 16mo, $1.00 

Complete Poetical Works. Riverside Edition. Revised Text, with | Holia Kadit tl ted Color f D rne } 1OLET (aK 

Notes and three Portraits. 6 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, the set, $9.00. ; 440¢H@«y fdifton saratyy > vineatecligge ~~ afin see Bot ven, '~ vi, Bad, - -» gece 

( , & F $9. and Jesse Witwcox Surrn. With an Introduction by Miss Auice M 
; ‘ ; ONGFEL y it te 2.50 
Handy-V lume Edition. With five Portraits. 5 vols Lonors.iow, Svo, gilt top, § 


, 16mo, gilt top, 
in cloth box, $6.25 


‘The Courtship of Miles Standish Iliustrated Edition. With de-igns 
by Georee H. Bovewror, Frank T. Merarii, and others; Facsim 

Cambridge Edition, From new plates, with a Biographical Sketch, iles and Notes on Colonial Plymouth Crown vo, gilt top, § 
Notes, an Index to Titles and First Lines, a Portrait, and an Engrav 
ing of LoyeretLow's Home in Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, gilt 


top, $2.0 Biographies 
op, $2.00. 


‘Life of Henry Wadsworth Lougfellow.’ With extracts from his 
: . , : Journals ani Correspondence. With Portraita, Illustrations, Fa 
New Household Elition. From new plates. With Portrait, Copious similes, Bibliography —~ ow A yt ny — 
lilustrations, Notes, etc. Crown &vo, $1.50 erown ove gilt top, $6,00 


Cabinet dition. From new plates, with numbered lines. rt , Henry W. Longfellow.” By Tuomas Westworta Hicotnsos 
‘L6mo, gilt top $1.00 = ’ aeakoroe 6 eatame American Men of Letters. With Portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1 
' net. Postage 10 cents 
The Library Edition. With Portrait, 8 Photogravures and 270 Illus 


Henry W. Longfellow.’ By F. H,. Unpsrwoop With Portrait 
trations. 8vo, full gilt, $3.00 


12mo, $1.50 
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chaperon two or three young girl of good families, 
7 conduct a emall party of congenial, cultured 
people on a trip through parts of Europe either 

| during next summer or on more prolonged travels. 
references. Address D. W The Nation. 


| Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
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ATHENE ZUG 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
Arts, Swedish Gymnastics, Sports 
country. First-class establishment. A 
Principal at the above address. 


Larg 


(Switzerland) 


Modern Languages, Sciences, Music, 
re grounds by the Lake. Charming 
pply for detailed prospectus to the 





MassaCuUseTts, Boston 

B ISTON UNIVERSITY Law School 
> Newt tures Addresa the Dean 

M.M. BierLow 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





AGENCIES 


oprietors. 


l koe FISK TEACHERS’ 


Evererr O. Fisk & Co., P 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 4 Ashburton P!1., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
For Boys. Location high and dry Laboratories 156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
Shoy wr Mechanic Arts. Strong teache Rarnest boys 203 Mich, Ave... Chicago 1700 Williams Av., Portiand 
Gymnasium with new swimming poo Fits for college, 405 Cooper Bid., Denver 288 Doug!'s Bid., LosAngeles 
sclentifie school and business ) oys in separate 313 Rook’ry Bik.. Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
building Address Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Records 

Send for Circular on Free Registration. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., 


Albany, N. Y 








Travel. 
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L education, experienced traveller, desires to 
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A TRANS AMONG THE ALPS 





s ess in O College, familiar 
Switzerland, will take a party of beys and 
men for a tramp among t Al; s next sum- 
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Anderson Auction Co., 
SUCCESSOR TO BANGS & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1833) 


5 West 29th Street, New York. 
ANNOUNCE SALES AS 





The Private Library of | 


ROBERT FREEMAN PICK 


lusterated Books, American Medals, and 
k with colored plates 
MARCH in AND 12, 
Prints from the Collection of 
EDWARD R. WARREN 


of Boston. 
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Extra-il 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


A tremendous miscellaneous stock 
Greatly increased facilities for the im 
portation of English publications 
Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books 
All of this means prompt 
shipments and right prices 
THE BAKER & FAYLOR CoO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


and complete 





Handy Volume Classics 


schools and colleges everywhere 155 
List prices, cloth, 35c. per vol., 
(Special prices to 


Used by 
vola., pocket size 
limp leather Tie, per vol 
schools and colleges.) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Thomas Y,Crowell & Co., New York 





FOLLOWS: 2 | 
MARCH 7 AND &, | la 


FOR THE FINANCIER 


Johason’s Money and Currency 

Bullock's Selected Readings in Public 
Finance 

White’s Money and Banking 


(Revised Editior 
Ripley's Railway Problems 
Ripley’s Trusts, Pools, and Corporations 
Commons’ Trade Unionism and Labor 


Problems 
CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 


The ‘‘How’”’ of Immortality 


Beside the New-made Grave By F. H. TURNEI 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net (postage 7 cents) 
“This book wears the impress of an orig 

mind, a calm and reflective mind Ea stness 

indeed abounding, but no hei ! dogmatism 

here It is a book that must be read No i 

who r is it can hereafter say that psychical ex 

tinction is the only possibl nf ' from brair 
dissolution.""—Christian Reg (tw columns) 
I don’t know of any better presentation of the 
rgeuments than is here given.”’ *. Dolbear 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Tufts College 
JAMES H. WEST CO,, Publishers, BOSTON 





Spanish-American Books 


tooks on the WEST INDIES, Panama, Cuba, 

MEXTOO: and all SOUTH AMERICAN REPUB 

oa Ss it you are interested in any of these cour 
write at once for our new i 


SPANISH- AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
200 William Street, New York 


* LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any language looked 
up in the Boston and Harvard libraries, for schol- 
ars, writers, and others. Abstracts, coples, trans 
lations, and bibliographies made. Proof-reading 
and revision of manuscript. Highest university 
and library references. 

H. BUCKINGHAM, 


MISS M 
96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Maas. 











PRISONERS 
OF FORTUNE 


A New Book of Absorbing Interest 











Literary | IN PERIL of CHANGE 


& Social By ©. F. G. MASTERMAN, 
— THE NEW HUMANISM 
By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
ch 


si Wr) net [B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 











“Aboundse with well-chosen anec Setce ye 
lhe Dial, Chicago. 


LINCOLN: Master of Men 


By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 





[lustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 
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‘* No work on American history is more worth reading.’’— The Outlook. 


‘The author has come to be called the chief historian of American 
education.’ —Boston Herald. 


Feb. 21, 1907] The Nation. 


A HISTORY OF 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


IN AMERICA 








Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve Untversity : 
American College and American Life’; 
Education and a Liberal Faith”; “Colleg 


Author o7 
‘Coll ve 
e Training and the Busines: 


Administration — 


‘American © 


Small 8vo. Cioth, $3.00 net (postage 25c. additional) 








“A careful and compreliensive history, 


which will fill a permanent place in the lit 
erature of educational subjects 
aa a of ¢ 
i 
“Full and comprehensiv« L hi 


I 


{ 
ne 1s very re adable, and its pages ar 


enlivened by many personal sketches of 


men who were prominent in educational 
movements. There is no othe 


volume which contains such a full account 


of the manifold, intelligent, self-denying, 


and successful endeavors of the Ameri 
can people to secure for their youth the 
| 


> a. ran | : an 7 
highest advantages of liberal culture 


lhe Vat i. 


“The portraitures of the great colleg 
Presidents of the past—and there hav 
been a goodly number of these—are ad 
mirably drawn by Dr. Thwing.  Sincer: 


in composition, strong in lineament, and 
vivid in coloring, they reveal unmistak 
ably the qualities of their originals 
Instructive and entertaining.’ —New 
York Times Saturday Review. 


“The volume shows a thorough ma 
tery of the subject, even in its vastness, 
and also affords evidence of patient, exact 
and comprehensive research.”—Philadel 


phia Public Ledger. 
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JUST READY 


Outlines of Criminal Law 


By Revised by 
COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, JAMES H. WEBB, B.S., LL.B., 


Reader in Instructor in Criminal Law and Procedure. and 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the Law 


Department of Yale University. 


of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; 


English Law, University of Cambridge. 
I horoughly adapted from the Second English 


With a full index of subjects and cases quoted. 


dition for American scholars. 


4ZO4 octavo pages, $3 00 net. 


I'he Law of Crime is a branch of jurisprudence peculiarly full of interest. It is linked with history, with 
ethics, with politics, with philanthropy. These Outlines were revised and adapted for the use of students in 


the Law Department of Yale University; they should, however, be of the greatest interest to any whose 


reading 


is along the lines which concern the social welfare of the community. 


The abundance of illustrative 


xamples gives vividness and reality to the abstract principles involved, making them attractive to the reader. 


NEW FICTION 
Ready this day 
Jack London’s 
new novel 
Before Adam 


is a tremendous piece of con- 


structive work, a_ picture of 
fascinating power, full 


subtle, instinctive 


Mr. 


which have made 

don's 

“White Fang” so strong. 
Illustrated in colors. 


Cloth. 


Sidney Lysaght’s 
Her Majesty’s Rebels 


Has the indescribable quality 
of reality 
character be an actual 
genuine 


or not, he ts a man 


of the 
insights | 
Lon- 
“Call of the Wild” and | 


Whether the chief 
portrait | 


| It is original, modern work 


| 


} 
} 


T2mo, $1.50 | 


with unusually strong influence | 


over other men-in the book or 


out of it Cloth, 12moe, $7.50 


READY NEXT WEEK 
Mr. Owen Wister’s 


deliciously funny 


How Doth the Simple | 


Spelling Bee 


He has written nothing so 
funny since his sketch of 
km'ly” in The Virginian.” 


With seven full-page | 


Cloth. 16mo. 


Price sO% 


tHlustrations 


Published 
by 


THE 


MOST IMPORTANT | 
WORK OF REFERENCE 


Cyclopedia 
of 
American 
Agriculture 


Edited by 
Prot. L. H. BAILEY 


of Cornell University 


It is the work of experts 
Each subject has been treated 
by the man or men best fitted 
to deal with it. There ts 
scarcely a name of the highest 
authority which does not ap- 
pear in its list of contributors. 





There are no reprints in it of 
old articles. Every section has 
been written for this work, 
with a view to presenting the 
practical up-to-date in- 


most 


formation. 


Its illustration 
consists of over 3,000 cuts 
drawn especially for these ar- 
Their freshness is ab- 
solute and the unity and pro- 
of the results are ex- 


ti les 





portion 
cellent 
Volume I. Ready next week ; 
. | 
to be complete in four volumes 


>| 
Cloth, $20; half morocco, $32. | 
i 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


READY THIS DAY 

Dr. A. V. G. Allen’s 

Freedom in the 
Church 


is a serious consideration of the 
present situation in the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church in the 
interests of theology and true 
religion, from an earnest desire 
to guard the spiritual liberty of 

both clergy and laity. 
Cloth, 223 pages. $1.50 net 
(postage 1O¢.) 


Dr. Thomas R. Slicer’s 
The Way to 
Happiness 


After pointing out the ways in 


which some of earth's best 
have followed the search, he 
indicates with winning sim- 


plicity the way to find the joy 

that is laid as an obligation 

upon every human being. 
Cloth, 171 106mo pages. 
$7.25 net (postage 7c.) 


Professor Carl Hilty’s 
The Steps of Life 


Further “Essays on Happi- 
ness.” With an introduction 
by Professor Francis G. Pea- 

body, Harvard University. 
264 16mo p. $1.25 net 
(postage 10¢.) 


64-66 5th Ave. 
N. Y. 
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If this country intrust the 
making of its tariffs to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, the Dingley law would 
have to go at once. The Governor, the 
presiding officers of both houses, and 222 
out of the 280 members of the Legisla 
ture, only 
signed the tariff revision petition which 
was forwarded last week to the Presi- 
dent. From the high protectionist point 
ot view this is the basest of ingratitude 
Massachusetts lies near the centre of 
that fortunate dumb-bell-shaped region 
which was pictured on the cover of the 
Republican campaign text-book in 1904, 
the “Manufacturing Section of U. 8.” 
Only two States, her immediate neigh- 
bors, Rhode Island and Connecticut, are 


were to 


sirable 


} 


last provision is hard to defend on log 
ical grounds. If the immigrant is not 
if he 
is wanted, he should not be taxed for en 


wanted, he should be turned back: 
trance. It will exclude some immigrants, 
but not those whose entrance is least de 
The head-tax will not exclude so 


| many aliens as the educational qualifica- 


75 of whom are Democrats, | 


| have 


tion advocated by the Senate would have 
done, or the “low vitality” provision de 
sired by Commissioner-General Sargent 
Yet it will stand in the way of some 
thousands, and in that fact the restric 
They 


present 


tionists will find some comfort 
tried harder during the 
Congress than at any time within re- 
cent years to impose new and severe re 
strictions, but our historic policy of lib 
erality has unaltered 
The sentiment against our present im 


been practically 


| migration is not wholly fictitious, though 


more dependent on manufactures. She | 
sells every year $360 worth of manufac- | 


tured goods per capita, as against $290 
for New York. Yet, instead of being 
grateful for a fiscal system designed 
solely to foster manufactures, Massa- 
chusetts is taking the lead in trying to 
Gestroy it. The policy of giving Ameri 
can manufacturers whatever they want 
has many advocates. 
policy which forces on them “aid” which 
they no longer desire? 


Except as regards the Japanese, the 
immigration bill, as finally agreed 
upon, has become little more than 
a bundle of minor changes in de- 
tails of the law. 
a new wall, the Congressional carpen- 
ters are merely tinkering the old 
one. Of the new provisions, one, the in- 
creased requirement of air-space for 
steerage passengers, is in the interest of 
the immigrant, and should have been 
adopted long ago. Two—the provision 
for a Congressional commission to col- 
lect data, and the authorization of a con 
ference to regulate immigration by in- 
ternational agreement—do not involve 


selfish interests are have 
helped manufacture it If the attemp 
to settle the problem by intelligent dis 


tribution of aliens fails to show results. 


reported to 


| the demand for arbitrary restriction is 


certain to arise again. 


Though the currency bill reported 


| from the Senate Finance Committee last 
week lacks spectacular features, its pas 


Are there any of a | 


sage would be a considerable step to 


| ward an intelligent and consistent sys 


tem. It illustrates, incidentally, the quiet 
and simple ways in which reforms like 
this can be made 
passed a bill 


Last vear the House 


providing for ten-dollar 


gold certificates (twenty had been the 


| lowestdenomination heretofore); andfor 


directly the general question of restric- | : 
| curing its passage; but it must be con 


tion. Fines are provided for the steam- 
ship companies bringing consumptives, 
idiots, or epileptics to this country. 
Since these persons are not allowed to 
land in any case, this fine may operate 
to save hardship and disappointment 


to some unfortunates. Prostitutes are | 


added to the list of excluded classes. 
Aliens leaving our insular possessions 
for the United States must register, 
and the Panama Canal Zone is declared 
foreign territory for immigration pur- 
poses. Finally, $50,000 is appropriated 
for the enforcement of the contract la- 
bor laws; and the head-iax on immi- 
grants is increased from $2 to $4. This 


| efeller’s 


| 





| P : 
Instead of building | one and two-dollar bills in place 


of the 
The Senate 


Committee has added the really signifi- 


ten-dollar silver certificates 


cant amendment which abolishes the old 
and meaningless distinction between cus- 
toms and other revenues, makes all na 
tional banks depositories of public mon 
eys, and increases from $3,000,000 to $9,- 


000,000 the aggregate of national bank 
notes that may be withdrawn in any 
one month. Senator N. W Aldrich 


promises to press this bill to early con- 
sideration, and he professes hope of se 
fessed that the chances of success are 
none too bright. 


Congressman Theodore E. Burton of 
Ohio again proved his value as a pub 
lic servant by his protest last Friday 
against the voting of two more battle 
ships, to cost twenty millions of dollars 


two-thirds the amount of John D 
Rockefeller’s recent magnificent gift to 
the General Education Board. Mr. Rock- 


money will do a useful work 
for centuries to The 
ty millions for battleships will probably 
have disappeared 


come twen- 


twenty years hence, 





The Nation. 


| the whole country. 


also declined to be silent 






millions tor 


with several other 


together 


repairs and alterations Mr. Burton 
about what he 
regards as the real needs of the navy 

the improvement of the personnel and 
its efficiency. But best of all is Mr. Bur 
ton’s courage in opposing a policy he 
deems unwise even though it be that of 
the Administration. He spoke for com 
mon sense and humanity. The sound 
position is emphasized by 
Berlin Tageblatt 


which regards the present desire of the 


ness of his 


the utterance of the 


United States to maintain a huge navy 
“us one of the chief difficulties in the 
way of a general agreement for disarm 
ement at the approaching Hague Con- 
ference 


The President's message on the pub 
lic land laws, taken in connection with 
declarations on the same 
radical 
reform which deserves the attention of 


his previous 


lurge topic, covers a system of 


Owning originally 


tracts of mineral lands, timber lands, 


and grazing lands, our government be 


gan by virtually giving away whatever 


vas asked for—neither insuring that 
each should be used for the greatest 
public benefit, nor that the possessor 


should always have a chance honest}: 


to develop his legal holdings For a 
long time no other system was consid 
ered: and the liberal policy undoubtedly 
acted as a powerful incentive to the de- 
President 


now lends his aid to those who 


velopment of new tract The 
belleve 
that the time for this policy has passed 
Instead of giving private interests the 
title outright to coal lands, our govern 
It should like 


wise lease the cattle ranges It shoul 


ment should lease them 


sell standing timber, without losing con 
trol of the land In short, it should 
eliminate, so far as possible, the specu 
lative element in the use of public lands 
and adopt a far-sighted business policy 
How much of this programme can be 
secured at once is problematical But 
some legislation along these lines must 
be ultimately adopted, if the natural re 
sources still in the hands of the govern- 
ment are to be conserved for the use of 
future generations 


They are startled at Washington t: 
find that we have a $2,000,000,000 Con 
gress, but for a decade past it has been 
evident to the most casual observer that 
public charges were multiplying 
great rapidity in the United States. By 
the latest instalment of the finance sta 
tistics of the Twelfth Census we are 
now able to measure the precise strength 


with 


| of the tendency which common observa 


tion had shown to exist. The data gath. 
ered by the Census are for the year 1902 


166 


and admit of general comparison with 
the figures which the Eleventh Census 
compiled for 1890 The general move 
ment of Federal State, and local ex 
penditures during this period of twelve 
ears s shown by the following con 


densed table 


a ty linn 
} ! . : J oJ1is the Bed 7 Chey, Dene 
‘ l sty. ie 
* ‘ “S17 ne 
Here art increase of about 94 per cent 


in the total outlay in little more than a 


decade rranslated into per capita fig 
ure the results are equally impres 
ive 

1e00 lin 

' $5 a2 $7 §1 
000 14 6 

; $14 62 $22 45 

It is customary to dismiss such matters 
with the complacent remark that this is 


bie country, and that its wealth is 
rowing as fast as its expenditures It 
happen however, that the census fig 
ures of the total wealth of the United 
States do not show anything of the sort 
From 1890 to 1904, according to the offi 
cial guesses which pass current as sta 
ties, the wealth of the country has ad 
1 as follows 
$05 .087 10.000 
et ee LL 


mM 17. 10400 Oo 


From 1890 to 1904 the total wealth of 
the United States increased about 65 per 
cent.;: but against this we can now set 
advances of 75 per cent. in Federal ex 
penditures, 105 per cent, in State and lo 
cal outlays, and 94 per cent. in the ag 

egate cost of government Clearly, 
then, we can safely call the attention of 
our readers to the portentous growth of 
public expenses in the United States 
Vuch more than the usual infusion of 
imagination and emotion will be needed 


to make the recent census figures vield 


the satisfactory showing’ which the 
opular statisticians usually extract 
rom them 

tudents of oclal and edueational 
question cem 'o agree that a Federal 
ureau should be established for the 


collection of statistics as to the physi 


i! welfare of school children, truancy 


mortality child labor ete Opinions 
\iffer, however, as to whether the new 
Lurenu shoud he under the Commis 


ioner of KEdueation or be a new divi 
ion of the Intertor Department. Sena 
tor Crane of Massachusetts has intro 
duced a bill making a separate bureau 
Thi to our minds, is the wrone way 
These frequent additions to the machin 
ery of our Federal Government are bad 
enough in themselves, but if we must 
mVve them thev. should be dovetailed 
nto existing departments wherever pos 


bile if only for reasons of economy 


| 
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And when, as in this case, there is a 
long-established force at work on sim 


| ilar problems, the argument for giving 


| option now 


| Senator Tillman's pet 


this undertaking to the Commissioner 
of Education seems irresistible. The 
proposed children’s bureau, with its 
small budget of only $30,000, could do 
only a small part of the work it should 
cover. Moreover, if the Bureau of Edu- 
cation were made responsible for the 
statistics, it could at once enlist in this 
campaign an army of about half a mil- 
lion teachers. The new Commissioner, 
E. E. Brown, is vouched for as a man 
of executive ability: he would probably 
welcome the chance to show what he 
could do in this new and important field 
with a slight enlargement of his present 
force 


Otto Kelsey, New York State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, now knows that 
he made the mistake of his life in not 
when Gov. Hughes 
first asked him. With a fatuity which 
is itself sufficient proof of his incapac- 


resigning quietly 


ity, Kelsey chose to resist and rally his 
friends for a fight. The first blow 
struck by Hughes reveals Kelsey as pa- 
thetically incompetent. By his own con- 
Hughes's se- 
Kelsey is ig- 
norant of the details of the insurance 


fession, extorted in Gov 


vere cross-examination, 


investigation, is ignorant of the abuses 
that flourished under his present subor- 
dinates, is ignorant of the shortcomings 
of these men, and has made no effort to 
reorganize his department and conduct 
Kelsey’s own 
words convict him of being a complete 


t on a business basis. 
failure. The press is practically unant- 
mous in demanding his dismissal. No 
disinterested man can offer the slightest 
excuse for retaining him in a position 
which he is obviously unfit to occupy. 
In the eyes of the people of this State, 
the incident has strengthened rather 
than weakened Gov. Hughes by afford- 
ing him opportunity for the display of 
power and courage hardly matched in 
the history of New York politics. 


The abolition of the South Carolina 
State dispensary, after an existence of 


| thirteen years, does not restore the sa- 


loon to the State. The private liquor 


|; dealer cannot conduct his business le- 


Constitutional 
amendment for his benefit. The local 


gally there without a 


provided gives to every 
county the choice between prohibition 
and a dispensary of its own, conducted 
by responsible local officials. There was 
a way, even under the old law, of keep 
ing the dispensary out of a county, and, 
though the process was cumbersome and 
difficult, as many as fourteen counties, 
we believe, had taken this action. It is 
conceded that the first result of the 
State dispensary repeal will be a large 

territory. Of 
institution, the 


increase in the “dry” 
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Charleston News and Courier, not, per- 
haps, an unbiassed critic, writes by way 
of obituary that “for thirteen years 
it has been the controlling influence in 
South Carolina, and brought only shame 
and disgrace to the State.”” Pervasive 
scandals were disclosed by the official 
investigations of last year, such as to 
discredit hopelessly this remarkable ex- 
periment in dealing with the liquor traf- 
fic. If the State must go into trade, it 
meets difficulties enough without med- 
dling with a business which is of bad 
repute to begin with. 


A. B. Stickney of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway has long had the repu- 
tation of being a sort of enfant terrible 
among railway presidents, and his frank 
defence of stock-watering last week, at 
the investigation by the Minnesota Leg- 
islature, was wholly in character. Like 
another Luther at Worms. he took his 
stand upon the proposition that rail- 
ways are entitled to “all the interest and 
dividends they can get, provided reason- 

ble rates are charged.” Yes, but the 
reasonableness of rates depends upon 
the return they yield on capital actual- 
ly invested. If profit on one-half water 
is reasonable, why not upon nine-tenths? 
Resides, since the Trans-Missouri deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court, the unrea- 
sonableness of an act of Congress di- 
rected against railroads can no longer 
be pleaded as sufficient ground for set- 
ting it aside. So if it comes down to 
the assertion of stark power, without 
regard to fairness or sound public pol- 
icy, the railroads will find themselves in 
ap unequal contest. Even Mr. Stickney's 
fiat would not have quite the force of a 
law of the land. 


The opinion has been recently express- 
ed that the American picture market is 
suffering from stagnation induced by 
the excessive prices which painters de- 
mand. How great the overcharge has 
been cannot, of course, be given with 
mathematical precision, but from the 
seale of reductions suggested it would 
appear that our artists have indeed been 
killing the golden millionaire that buys 
landscapes and genre studies for his re- 
ception hall or the museum of his native 
city. But as a matter of fact is it true 
that the artist's services are exempt 
from the workings of the law of supply 
and demand, which is generally accept- 
ed as determining price in the economic 
exchange of commodities and services? 
We find a reply to this question in a 
paper in the Revue des Deux Mondes by 
the Vicomte Georges d’Avenel, dealing 
historically with the remuneration of 
painters and sculptors for the last seven 
hundred years. He holds that art, no 
less than industry, {s subject to the fron 
law which declares that the price that 
is, is *'-*\t, and that a successful paint- 
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er is entitled to what he can get His 
argument runs thus: 


This last fact [the very large itncom«: 
enjoyed by successful painters] has nothing 
to do with the intrinsic merits of their 
work—they surely will not claim superior 
ty to Titian, Velasquez, or Rembrandt 
any more than the high fees exacted by our 
physicians and surgeons are based on their 
superiority to their predecessors It de 
pends on the number of the rich, who by 
their competing demands augment the cost 
The sur 


geon who is a lover of art and who re 


of rare works of rare talents 


eives five or ten thousand francs for an 
»peration will not he at » give it sum 


for a design by Albrecht Diirer sold in 152 


for 24 francs, which was just the fee the 
artist paid, in turn, to his physician for a 


single visit to his sick wife 

The wealth acquired by an artist's la 
depends, therefore, on the existing de 
mand for his works, which depends in 
part on the general wealth of the com 
munity, in part on his vogue in the 
market, and in part on his rate of 
production If paintings by Winslow 
Homer or John S. Sargent are eagerly 
sought by persons of unlimited wealth, 
and if these artists turn out but few 
pictures each year, their work, like a 
cornered railway stock, will command 
a correspondingly higher price. They 
can practically charge what they 


please 


Far more significant than vague mut 
terings against the House of Lords, is 
the clear announcement in the House 
of Commons that the Government will 
bring in a bill for Irish Home Rule 
The new Secretary for Ireland, Augus 
tine Birrell, explicitly stated that the 
Ministry believed that nothing would 
give satisfaction to the majority of the 
people in Ireland, but “what is generally 
called a home rule Parliament,” and 
that the Prime Minister would “never 
make himself responsible for any meas 
ure which might obstruct the fulfilment 
of those hopes.”” The full text of the 
bill will be eagerly awaited. It is bound 
tc propose a great enlargement of Irish 
control over purely Irish affairs. The 
Tories themselves have gone many steps 
that way since Gladstone's time Hay 
ing conceded a degree of local govern 
ment in Irish counties, it is difficult to 
see how they can logically combat an 
extension of that power to the counties 
united. Nor can thev allege that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is forced to 
placate the Irish in order to sustain 
himself in office. He has a clear and 
large majority without them. Hence it 
is not political expediency which is 
moving him, but loyalty to pledges and 
to the Liberal tradition, with the desire 
to see all the people throughout the 
Pritish Empire governed by their own 
consent. 


The situation In France is reaseuring 
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but anomalous Peace ween the Gov 
ernment and the bishops seems almost 
certain, but within the Government all 
is not harmony, in spite of the formal 
econ ition between Premier Clemen 
ceau and his ambitious M t Pub 
instruction LIK I fan y 
scandal which s iI i ¢ 
ile V d for tl Sa } 
drer the French ¢ pted 
domestic ? lus ( oO 
i ure some sort of | t fa 
vorite child of he R I I ( 
Sey tion of Church and Stat ‘ 
enceau may disagree with Briand as to 
the advantageous nature of 
ment, but that is a matter to be « l 
‘ I 4 As } é he 
chances distinctly favor | i ( 
é ce 1 is too eas\ in oo T ided 
too fond of a good OoKé \ vhet t 
S nst hin f oO « mia 
of flexible rese tior Hi } t 
\V l ill hom it in ( 
ory but WwW a n nil t 
tls 1 nst tl ! 1 
minis tactics of M. Br 1 
r fact that the Co tutional Dem 
( t have made 1 clean veep in the 
Moscow elections for the second Duma 
will not please the extreme radicals, 


who would have preferred a victory for 
Revolutionaries, or their 
nearest allies. the Social Democrats 


but with such an event removed from 


the realm of the possible by the Govern 
ment’s rigorous watch over the poll it 

satisfactory to see the reactionary ele 
ment overthrown The signs seem to 


pont to cooperation in the Duma ly 
tween the Left and the Cadets on the 
basis of a more conciliatory policy than 
that adopted by the Opposition last vear 
Alexei Alyvadin, peasant leader in the 


first Duma, and now a visitor to this 


count! was by far the most violent 
member in his denunciation of the Gov 
ernment We must. therefore, find a 

n sign'ficance in the following ex 
tract from an article he wrote for the 


London Times on the eve of the present 


elections 


And last, b ! Hotsy 
rhey o. have , ! ex] 
er ‘ +) t the f } Pg in 
( ilway lead ’ i fi k m 
mer ive and owe ! hod 1 ma 
I ne u r profit the ! witho ich 
1 fice of their best and bra Their 
‘ husiasm is not damped but th t 
month have brough harmony into the 
working—a fact which may prove yf me 


noment in the coming struggle 

If we do not err in our interpretation 
of Hotspur Alyadin’s words, the chances 
for progress this year are not discour- 


aging 


The comparatively full summary of 
Gen. Kuropatkin’s “History of the Rus- 
eo Japanese War,” supplied by the Asso 








clated Press tises the i¢ f 
letails Ni nz ? 
oft the n n wh Know i t? 
Russian wl i 
he eat ¢ h to te ! ‘ “ 
‘ ble us fi t ' ‘ 
1 epi tv \ 
nial iiert s&s 4 ! 
lered mind, which s 
back to the f e | ‘ 
un mytl It is easy ¢ t ‘ 
‘ er the ‘ eT ) ‘ ) 
} ropatkir revelatior 4 
the R sy eve 
’ ent of the af le | ‘ 
f fichtine foree, ineompara 
( prepara » for tio; t in 
i oe more vi hful \ 
hter equ et pien f mi 
rt , ind alr extreme 
' ‘ ‘ il ’ able officer 
these were 1 } sinst unpre 
’ : Mote - bee ‘ ¢ 
0 wn tro nm « ' f the 
" ! ( ’ ! oblect i 
‘ ( ‘ t f? whose 
nabi “ t i re No 
ona that ] if o ‘ ¢ We ‘ wit) 
e J ness On ee how Ges 
Ix ropatkir hre \ liye ean ¢ 
turne nto an incomparable ar nt 
for peace vy emph zi the } ‘ 
fact that the ‘ of te of ( 
re the price tha helt paid f 
1 leader erre which ‘ ! 
rdonable, but for a lea eX i 
ble neglect ni! n poene 
rhe \» hon ! ‘ he ! Ni 
( nducted \ 1¢ ‘ 1) 
Che lor B ! ‘ t ette ta 
hevend the bo f the German I 
| ‘ Avowed n elled afte e Nev 
York Nat t } co ‘ 1 fe I 
ft the me ¢ ‘ I ‘ ‘ Tres 
peed} and ! idual freedom have 
been it deal il | j of 
home and foreien aff have een the 
sounde that have appeared in all Ge 
mans kor internationa peace Ty 
Barth ha triven da ! ind dav out 
and when the German journalists went 
on their peace mission to London la 
ummer he wa naturally spokesman 
for the delegation That he has not 


found men to whom he can turn over 
the burden he has so long carried, Is an 
minous sign for German Liberalism 
Indeed, the suspension of the paper In 
mediately after the last election show 
that whatever encouragement the bal 
loting has brought to the Emperor and 
the Chancellor, it has put but little heart 
into the Liberals, who stand for prox 
ress along democratic lines, as opposed 
to advances in the direction of Socia 
ism. By the reactionaries, the Cler! 

and especially by the Agrarians and the 
Prussian Junker. the death of the Na 
tion will be regarded as a ble } 

it goes down with a record of long and 


unswerving devotion to high nely 


CITIZENSHIP TO EXCLUSION 


Japanese up to ad 
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Nor was this limited to the high- 
er classes of Japan: 


ans 


We must treat with justice and good 
will all immigrants who come here under 
the law Whether they come from 


England or Germany Russia, Japan or 


Italy, matters nothing 
He even spoke of his determination to 
employ the entire naval and military 


forces of the United States, if necessary, 
in order to compel San Francisco to be 
No 
loftier or 


just to the Japanese assertion of 


principle could be more 


sweeping. Yet within two months the 
President has turned his back upon it, 
dropped his test cases to establish the 
treaty rights of the Japanese in this 


is doing everything in his 
the demand of the Pa- 
only 


country, and 
to satisfy 
that 


be denied naturalization, but be entirely 


powel 
cific Coast the Japanese not 
excluded. 

may conceivably 
the 
and 


The exclusion policy 
be justified, but it is hard to justify 


President for being both against it 


for it Having warmly praised his for 
mer attitude, we cannot also praise his 
right-about-face Nor can we be- 
lieve that his round affirmations re 
garding the true rules of interna 
tional courtesy and fair dealing were 
inconsiderately made We have no 
doubt that his heart was in them—at 
the time. Why the great change? Why 
has this majestic nation, conscious of 
right and dignity, and determined to 


cbserve high-minded justice in all inter- 


national relations, no matter how some 


disaffected 
it fallen to 


might ery out—why 


with aa in- 


locality 
dickering 


dicted 


mayor, and givenin to that “hos 
tility towards the Japanese in th's coun- 
try” which the President said in De 
cember was “most discreditable to us 
as a people,” and might be “fraught 
with the gravest consequences”? We 
know of no satisfactory explanation. The 


anti-Japanese 
few 


declared the 
agitation to be “limited to a 
He has found that it 


President 
very 


places.” infects a 


large part of the Pacific Coast. From 
Puget Sound to the Mexican border he 
has been denounced The press has 
been outspoken against him; Legisla- 
tures have passed resolutions attacking 
him We dislike to think that the 
President has shrunk from unpopular- 
ity in standing for a principle, but we 
wish some one would tell us his real 
reason for running away from it 


The position of the President is ren 


dered still more humiliating, the “solu 
tion” of the difficulty still less defensi- 
ble, by the long statement given out on 
Monday by Mayor Schmitz of San Fran- 
cisco His words read like a studied 
insult to the President. Mr. Roosevelt's 


the 
violation 


that the action of San 


authorities 


contention 


Francisco was in 


of our treaty with Japan, Mayor Schmitz 
puts aside scornfully: 
We have not conceded and do not con 
le or Intend to concede that our action 








was in violation of any of the stipulations 


of the treaty. 
Francisco 
condition” 


Moreover, the Mayor of San 
that he made it “a 
with the President of the United States 
that the suits brought to determine the 
scope of the treaty “be dismissed forth- 

Finally, the triumphant Mayor 
that the agreement he has 
sented to is only “temporary,” and that 
“President has given us di- 


states 


with.” 


says con- 


Roosevelt 


rect and positive assurances that he 
will at once begin negotiations with 
Japan for a treaty that will exclude 
Japanese laborers, skilled and unskill- 
ed.” We should have expected Mr. 
Roosevelt to resent such an utterance 
with his customary vigor and wrath. 
Instead, we get this from the White 
House: 

A copy of Mayor Schmitz's statement 
was submitted to President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Root, and is entirely satisfactory 


to them 


SALVATION BY LECTURES. 


William Hurrell Mallock’s series of 
lectures in this city on Socialism prom 
ise to make a pleasant book. His liter- 
ary reputation had, of course, preceded 
this and he was 

receive a welcome and to 
find good audiences. It may be doubt- 
ed, however, if even his acute analysis 
of the old problems will let him deeper 
into their heart than previous probers 


him to country, cer- 


tain to 


have gone; and it may especially be 
doubted if any very profound impres- 


sion on the public mind can be made by 

his lectures on the fallacies of Socialism 
or, for that matter, by anybody’s. 

Mr. Mallock to 

understood to have en- 


Those who invited 
here are 
tertained a hope that he might help us 
bulwark against the inrushing 
socialistic flood. With all sorts of theor- 
ies and illusions in our air, it was ap- 
parently felt that a clear-headed Eng- 
lishman, with an attractive style, might 
bear valuable testimony, and persuade 
some among us from the evil of their 
ways. In this attitude there was a sim- 
ple faith that is not a little touching. 
It is like the feeling of many good peo- 
ple that if only the discontented classes 
could be got to sit out a sermon every 
Sunday night, their discontent would 
vanish. Of course, such a belief as that 
in the power of hortatory address is a 
frequent manifestation of the oratorical 
Gladstone had it in a marked 
As Bagehot pointed out, he al- 
convinced that, if 


spea k 


raise a 


instinct 
degree. 
ways was sincerely 
he could get at his most dogged oppon- 
ent, and thunder and lighten at him for 
two or three hours, he could surely con- 
vert him. Such zeal and hope may ani 
mate the breasts of some lecturers It 
would be cruel to dash their ardors; yet 
in the case of large social and politi 
cal movements, where the passions of 
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fade sat 
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men are enlisted more than their reason et, checked. They look at corporations 

it is well for all of us to look at the na wholly new ght. Like a thief in 

exact ways in which public opinion is | the night, an entirely fferent way of 

formed, and to observe how small a part regarding great acs ol f capil 

lecturing plays in the business. On the | tal has stolen upo ; rhev think 

eve of the Civil ‘War, Edward Everett | about the working class: thev neve! 

went about the country delivering his | did before. Now, 11 is not the —_ 

lecture on the virtues of Washington. | result of socialistic preaching or orgar 

It is not recorded, however, that the ization As H. G. We himself the 

rose-water put out the conflagration most thorough-going of Sw ’ — 
A study of the way in which Social iid ill the ocia 7 —_ 

ism steals upon a people would we leagues and federatior eem to me no 

think, yield the best hints as to the | more than the rustling hem of the gar 

means by which it will be likely to go | ment of advancing Soci - He ad 

away Emphatically, it cometh not by) | 

observation. No single great book, ni } f 

forceful agitator or individual prophet, t middle-aged 

can be pointed to as the efficient cause ld 

of what is, after all, a subtle mental at t! 

titude of great masses of people. Sud 

denly the day comes when it is said - 

“We are all Socialists now.” That cyn Yet these same middle-cla eople are 

cal remark of Sir William Harcourt’s | S0ing, in their honest, floundering fash 

did not mean that the whole world was ion, into various socialistic ventures 

coing in for a community of goods. Tt | 4nd all the warning lecture under 

implied, simply, that a great change heaven will not stop then 

had quietly made its way; that people Yet they may, any day, pull up sharp 

found themselves, they did not know and go in the other direction. There 


how or why. looking differently at a | are clear indications in England that a 
large range of social questions—taxa- | lurch away from Socialism is imminent 
tion. the condition of the working | It may show itself in this country at 


any time Somehow, a drift asserts it 


classes, the rewards of capital, the hu 
] 


mane functions of government, and so | S€!f in such matters. Incalculable but 


on Nobody had converted these men. | ©OOperating elements go to establish if 
All vou can say is that the popular mind 


They had merely been caught up in 
silent but irresistible tendency of their | has completely changed. You may see 
times. Socialism coming in like a flood, and 

Godlike reason, looking before and | ay say bitterly with Herbert Spencer 


after, has less to do with these altera at Biarritz, pointing to the advancing 


tions of the general point of view than | Waves, that it is impossible to resist it 


we like to imagine. There is no proof, | ®Y argument et you may be sure that 
for example, that English cities went | if you keep your head and live long 


enough, vou will see jit go out again a 


fated as the tide 


into their socialistic experiments, or 


even their schemes of municipal trad 
ing, in any spirit of cool calculation 
Rather, they drifted in. The good old 
Anglo-Saxon rule of thumb had its way 
and | Widely diverse opinions about the re 


THE EXPOSURE OF VICE 


It was not logic, but experiment 
there are manv signs to-day that the | porting of the Thaw trial are evidently 
experiment is turning out badly. If it | held. In several distant cities women’s 
organizations have protested against 


Federal offi 


does, and if the old Sphinx-question 
“Who will pay the bills of Socialism?” 
remains unanswered even by the great | “als have moved to exclude from the 


publication of the details 


increase in the rates, then we may look | mails evidence given that is grossly in 
for a serious reaction in the movement. | decent. On the other hand, a Ministers’ 
Englishmen will begin to say, “That | 
thing has been overdone.” But here, | 
again, it will not be so much a reasoned | 
conviction, wrought by any book or | testimony, on the ground that the trial 


Association in Providence ifter a de 
bate last week, unanimously approved 
the printing of every feature of the 
newspaper, any orator or lecturer, as a | is furnishing the “greatest moral lesson 
sort of subconscious change, which is | of the age.” Thus the matter is plainly 
the result of forces too secret and elu- | one for careful discrimination 
sive to be grasped with the hand. | We thoroughly agree that the recur 
This is what is called being “in for’ | ring demonstration of the wages of sin 
this or the other movement. We in| in the persons of the deliberate! ind 
the United States are undoubtedly in for | defiantly immoral, is wholesome It i 
a great many things that have been | a part of the continuing moral educa 
known as socialistic. Citizens are call-| tion of mankind People will not so 
ing upon their governments to do more 
for them in the way of providing added | cept the truth 
comforts and conveniences That in working of the moral law, when it Is a 
fallibly means higher taxes, but by such | avestion of maxims in a book, as they 
example. To 


seriously consider or o implicitly ae 


yhout the nexorable 


a consideration the people are not, as I will when it is a living 


} 


show that God is ne t cr | cd i 
more than in Bible time i hat wha 
Oe ve i man sowetl hat sl he 
reap is i part of the f i of 
riminal tria ind of the ‘ r 
lega process of ! if ft if 
eem x men so far we ime ‘ 
« with those who se n ‘ eve 
ons of the Thaw i i meal ‘ 
quickening the mor it es that kee 
the world from falling int he N 
tohn Knox or Savonarola or St. P 
himself could preach a 1 verf 
ermon on those thir the « i wl t 
le h han has been t) 
of t) ecret Way ind = the i 
fread nishment of vice cloaked 
Ven } 
Whe ame howeve to the f 
n whic he eat mora! col ‘ ml 
I he of ‘ lerati« t t he 
oro ht ! sl Wwe kin if ¢ 
ru | ‘ t f In exposing 
indecent 1 we he niece These 
que ol arene he ‘ objection to 
n he " of 
he haw tft It not tl n 
i the dist ition of ene i! i 
tions } oO } the ' ‘ ots : 
them for ile The danget ‘ oe 
| l est In atte tit to ¢ e hor 
ror a inig muy " t | 
curiosity ibout | ePY te | ‘i 
nation ow eeds of evil ir nt ‘ 
mind ind = find uirself in the 
tion, not of a stern moral teacher 
of a purveyor of salacious and «de 
izing minutia of vice Krom the new 
paper point of view ind it f t! 
which ji ! in! if 1 here ne 
need f , nto all the nsp able 
detail As an Er h journalist } 
tid if perfect Mo ible ! " 


just impression of the total effe« of the 


evidence in the Thaw trial, without 
touching upon matter which lecer 
people agree not to mentior That 
should be the new er rule. The fact 
in such a case as tl notorlo murder 


trial ought to be given to the publi 
They are of immense interest, psycho 
logic and moral and criminal But as 
regards the nauseatir form in which 
they are told by witnesses, that, sure] 

is a place at which the scrupulous editor 
would wish to draw the line. He would 
feel, with the Apostle, that “it Is a 
shame even to speak of those thing 
which are done of them In secret.” 

It must be remembered that the warn 
ing and preventive value of such a pub 
lic trial, and public reporting of it, ap 
ply, after all, to but a limited class. Most 
of the innocent, the well-taught, the 
guarded, the wholesomely occupied, ar 
searcely affected. They simply shudder 
and pass by As for the ignorant o: 
credulous, the dabblers in evil, many 
them, it is to be hoped, will be shocke 
into a realization of what they are about 
and will be under a new restralr 


those far down the path ¢ f 





to be checked. It is an appal 
but it 
of 


in their fashion, the 


are not so 
thought, doubtless 


this « 


is 


that hundreds men in ity are 


£oing, 
Madison 


Square Roof Garden last June, and that 


man who was shot in the 


they will not be in the least deterred by 
his fate. “Oh,” they will say, “he was 
too reckless, too imprudent He took 
too many chances. It was certain that 
could not go on But we will observe 
every precaution; will be astute where 
he wa careless and no one shall ever 
know the hidden life of pleasure we 
lead Such delusions are of the very 
essen of the power of immorality over 
its victin and are not to be dissipat 
ed ny amount of published evidence 
of kindred folly And when the day 
com for the next man to find his pleas 
nt vices twisted into a thong to 
urze him. he. too. will be astonished 
f liseover that the moral law is no 
ecter of persons, and has a way of 
ao through the mest elaborate dis 
It | indeed, an awful reflection that 
en whom one meets in office or street 
club. mav vet be hiding another life 
! ikable corruption Rut let no 
think that uch men go unpun shed, 
even if unexposed. In assenting to the 
iblic importance of exposure Ww must 
ri forge the automatic recording of 
the punishment of vi n the heart 
ind ul of the vicious man, which go 
or emorselesslv even when there no 
exm re One form of this puni hment 
j 1 fe rful en of satiety It seems 
» have ten into both the men prom 
nent in the Thaw trial After having 
esorted to every expedient that mo 
or ingenuity could supply to flog 
! sensibilities to a new thrill, they 
yore the air of men walking be 
hted under the middav sun. them 
‘ their own dungeons. When all is 
' vit the reateet moral le on of 
‘ in tl inflinchinge exp ire of 
j ist well to he r in mind 
} / thy moral ore of the VW verse 
1 the tuff of which human nature is 
le iin sterner and more tInfalli 
‘ messenre of iustics than any 
} h man can devise 
ENGLISH RULE IN EGYPT 
Oo mat flattering pictures of the 
| h administration of Egypt have 
i enred of late ent that it is rather 
tartliing to run across a pamphlet by 
i Englishman, called “Atrocities of 
‘ustice Under British Rule in Egypt.” 
This is the title of Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt's monograph, and he has, it must 
be admitted, produced facts that make 
the whole record seem radically differ 
ent from that glowingly described by 
Viscount Milner, whose standard “Eng 


land In Egypt” has just reached Its elev- 
enth edition. Yet what Milner, and a 


later writer, Sir Auckland Colvin, say 





true, 


course of the 


The Nation. 


ut the material development of Egypt 


$ mot exaggerated Lord Cromer has 
abol'sh- 
lash; and, 


cited 


besides 
and the 
still 


o.nplished wonders, 


enforced labor 
i'l in all, 


he mest successful example of the gov- 


Egypt may be as 


ronment of a “backward” people by An- 
o-Saxons or Teutons 


ut just because British rule has 
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mitted ferocities recalling those of the 
Mahdi in the Sudan. 
This is the of 
which Mr. Blunt, himself a resident of 
Cairo, but the effect of it has 
heightened by other inexcusable 
miscarriages of justice. Apparently, the 
theory is that he who touches the hair 


worst the atrocities 


reports; 


been 


of an Englishman’s head dies like a dog 


ich.eved so many material reforms, we | 


rave the right to inquire whether it 
has also made the natives contented and 
happy; whether it stands for absolute 
ustics and, finally, whether the na- 
tive are being allowed to come into 
their own as rapidly as possible. For 
if the plan were to keep the Egyptians 


t would be 


permanently in tutelage, 


idle to ask whether the people are hap- 
There was a strong na- 
the British 
un- 
party 


py and content. 


tional feeling in 1882, when 
ted 
ler Arabi 


whose cry 


the movement 
and the 
for the 


strengthened 


nationalist 
Pasha; 

“Egypt Egyp- 
by 


is 
markedly 
of 


which swept over the country 


tians” was 
British 


from 1893 


the wave hostility to the 


And then, the British public is amazed 


because the Egyptian does not adore 


every red-coat from Alexandria to Khar- 


| those 


| must sound charming 


corner his 
benefi- 


and 
appreciation 


tum, express on 


of the 


every 
invader’s 
cence 

As a matter of fact, the Egyptian has 
ilso grounds for complaint in the slow- 
ness with which he is permitted to share 
in his government. Even a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, who treats of 
the Egyptian problem at length in the 
January issue from a distinctly pro-Brit- 
ish point of view, admits this cause of 


discontent, and urges that there be a 
further development of self-governing 


in which the Egyptian 
may learn to direct his own affairs. As 
for further political powers, it would be 
“folly,” in his opinion, to bestow these 
until the Egyptians have learned to ex- 
and intelligence 
possess.” Discre 
words which 
the Egyptians 
as they think of the gibbets and lashes 
Denshawai 

The of a 


municipalities 


discretion 
already 
intelligence 


ercise “with 
they 
tion 


and are 


to 


* 
of 


value government which so 


| plainly rests on bayenets must ever be 


|} courts. 


1898. That there have recently been 
iens of a recrudescence of this desire 
to be free from a foreign yoke is well 
known; the fear of a relizious crusade | 

tinst Christians has filled pages in 
the English and Continental press. The 
Denshawai incident itself has been fre- 
uently mentioned as proof that the 
Egyptians are on the verge of open hos- 
tility against their rulers 

What this “incident” really was, Mr 
Blunt explains at leneth, and revolting 
reading the story makes. The judgment 

printed in the official Blue Book, he 
é res “one of the most disgraceful 
! ever issued, as their deliber 

sur ng up of a case and sentence | 
by civilized judges It is self-contra- 
lictory, slovenly, and its language trucu. 
lent and absurd.” This accusation is 
irdly teo strong, for in one paragraph 


the court savs the crime was “commit- 
d against officers who had surrenderea 


their arms and were defenceless,” and 
in the next it says, “the officers could 
have shot the aggressors as they did 
the pigeons.” While the judgment aid 


not ascribe murder to the natives, it vet 


entenced four villagers to death, two 
to life imprisonment, and _ bestowed 
minor punishments upon fifteen others, 
of whom eight received fifty lashes 
ipiece These sentences were barbar- 
ously executed. The French newspaper, 
the Journal du Caire, said of the hor- 


rors perpetrated in the name of justice: 


Here we see the Middle Age punish- 
ments as the order of the day—gallows, 
pillory iron collar judge, executioner 
torturer—nothing wanting but the wheel 
ind the stake for burning 
It is Impossible to read the details with- 
out being satisfied that this affair must 
always be a stain upon Lord Cromer’s 
reputation. He plainly lost his head, 


| and In order to overawe his subjects per- 








to be 
capita 


Its 
an 


not 


per 


questioned. success is 
increase in 
the placing of fellaheen 
pasha on the same footing in the 
Should the English withdraw, 


their customs and reforms would be ob- 


judged by 
wealth 


and 


or by 


jects of suspicion and dislike merely by 
reason of the hate they have engender- 
ed. Final judgment, too, cannot be pass: 


ed for decades, perhaps centuries, to 
come. Meanwhile the cant of the con- 
cueror as to “discretion and intelli- 
gence,” or the denunciation of the 
Young Egyptians ascrude, shallow, and 
dangerous agitators, helps not at all. 


Even the writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view admits there is a new stirring in 
Egypt. a new problem before Lord Cro- 


mer, and that discontent is bound to 
grow as the Egyptians become better 
educated. This very fact is proof 


enough that overlordship by Anglo-Sax- 
a fleeting thing, and at 
worst a tyranny that is more deeply 
resented as the intelligence of the peo- 
ple increases. 


ons is at best 


IMPROVING THE PIANO. 


About 300,000 new pianos were, ac- 
cording to the official figures, made last 
year by American manufacturers. Obvi- 
ously, nothing could have been more 
futile than the fears that this indus- 
try would be damaged by the automo 
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bile mania or the great output of musi 


cal phonographs. No doubt these had 
their effect; but it was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the vast number of in 
struments needed to go with the me- 
chanical “piano players,” the demand 


for which is now being supplied by more 
There 
thousands of persons who would 
thought 
had not the application of the perforat 


than seventy rival makers 


many 
never have 


are 


of buying a piano 


ed-roll principle enabled them, after an 
hour’s experience, to play pieces whic} 
by the old method, would have required 
years of daily drudgery. 


It is with some degree of amusement 


that we read the complaint of Ernst 
Pauer, written a quarter of a centur 
ago, that the escape-movement and oth 
er improvements in the mechanism of 


the had lessened the t 


study on the part of the player which 


keyboard earnes 


was formerly necessary for the produc 


tion of tone and for securing a smooth 


execution. He would have been doubt 
less scandalized at the present-day 
“piano player,” which relieves the per 
former of all finger work, leaving his 
hands and his mind free to attend to 
the expression alone He would have 
good ground for contending that hereto- 
fore the mechanical players have left 


much to be desired in the production of 
tone and in the matter of accenting the 
melody. The tone problem still remains, 
no real substitute for the touch of the 
fingers having been found but 
recent ingenious inventions make it-pos 


as vet: 


sible to emphasize the melody in a way 


which places such instruments on a 
much higher artistic level. The touch 
problem seems invincible: yet it is un- 
safe to prophesy, in view of the mar 


vels already achieved 


There are 
which enable the performer to re- 
produce minutely all the details of 
phrasing and shading in the interpreta- 
tions of masterworks by great pianists: 


“nlay- 
ers’ 


others, which require no retracing per 
former at all, but give reproductions of 
the style of the great pianists as exact 
as the camera’s copies of their faces 
The very latest of the marvels is the 
promised conveyance, by electric wire, of 
a musician’s performance to hundreds 
of homes, hundreds of miles apart, thus 
filling the “long-felt want” of 
music on tap, like gas or water 

The popularization of the pianoforts 
(forty years ago the annual output was 


having 


only about 25,000) has had as an in 
evitable result the cheapening of the 
instruments in quality as well as in 
price. The best pianos in the world are 
undoubtedly made in the United States 
but only a very few firms can claim 
the credit. The average American pi 


ano is not equal to the average English, 
French, or German instrument; very of 
ten, indeed, it is so flimsy in construc 
tion as to be a fraud on the purchaser 


at any price. Fortunately, not only is 
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a vigorous war being waged against the | 
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stencil piano, | i g rf 
firms are at this \ ‘ nt ne 
their | 3 again, t t ow 
ering ! q ‘ 
the ncreased ‘ 3 
only by a reso 
? ’ +} if An ‘ 
to comp. witl ‘ 
piying satis et \ ‘ 
pol os ! Ar \ \ i i 
india ina ! 
‘ climate I Gert I 

dited wit i neo 

Oo! at a i ‘ t 

ilk 

So fa is tol 

Americar plano I 
equal in its way to t 
old Italian makers B t 

vVhen we look at it from ot}! point 
view, is far from perfe ( é 
with the clavichords and th ha 
chords of the time of Bach and H 
with their thin, brief ma tor ! 
capable of variation in londr 
modern pianofort: indeed a ma 
of progress. Even Beet] ‘ nd $ 
bert had no premonition of tl iscio 
beauty of tone, and the ver of ! 
taining it which we enjoy But in o 
respect the pianoforte is still far in 
ferior to the voice, the vy I ind tl 
wind instruments: it lacks the power of 
increasing or decreasi! tl loud of 
a tone or a chord fter it ha by 
struck, which is one of the me powe 
ful media of musical emotion Som 
judges hold that the individuality of the 
pianoforte would be marred if th de 
fect and the comparative evans ne 
of its tone were overcome; yet it is dif 
ficult to see why th hould be so It 
distinctive qualities would remain, but 
there would be added new aids to ex 
pression. A number of inventors have 
been at work on the problem of cu 
ing a crescendo and decrescendo for the 
pianoforte tone ind it is asserted that 
in one electric piano remarkable tone 
results have been achieved 

In one respect the makers of modern 
pianofortes are surprisingly and exasper 
atingly conservative There can be no 
doubt that the keyboard of the instru 
ment is capable of improvements which 
would make it much easier to overcom 


the technical difficult of performance 
As long agoas 1882 an Hungarian musi 
cian named Janko invented a new ke} 
board—or rather a set of keyboard 0 
which a single player can perform pik 


that, on the ordinary keyboard, require 
two performers. It stands to that key- 
board in the relation of the typewriter 
to the pen; yet it has been strangely 
neglected by builders and plays like 
although there can be no doubt that it 

or something similar wil! hav o be 
adopted by the virtuoso if h to keep 
up with the mechanical “players” in the 


matter of technical brilliancy 
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w's Diary under the date Maret 
N45 He [Lowell] says he m 
4 ea more poetry it lea f i 
he annot “ low! 
One feel thi lack f the inward r \ 
m h of Longfellow he l ‘ flow f 
him too smoothly and fius the ha 
not been held back long « gh 
steeped in the deeper and more yatina 
emotions of the breast When the prop 
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~~ 
h was commonly among the great sonnet writers of Eng- 
f nposed | the land It would make but a slender volume 
f} of form than f h there are in all only eventy-seven son 
nhit Thus of all hi nets, all, by the way, in the Italian form— 
" he drama . prob but of what richne and variety of scope! 
flat ur i | } pow Here would be those six magnificent son- 
with the j of tl rhyme nets prefixed to the translation of Dante, 
rt ile of cou not with ogether with those on Shakespeare and 
é " ro ider he easy | Chaucer and Milton. For personal emotion 
fl ‘ h wh Hiawatha have we hould have his singk love poem the 
tl ! m of a ‘ ok that bubble onnet to My morning and my evening 
pebbl ill m lay And ir of love” and that on “The Cross 
i illy it h quatrain whose of Snow written eighteen years after the 
secret he lear if ind which | burning of his wife and discovered in his 
m ‘ bu ally o difficul portfolio after his death Here, in the 
he ke tha ire enough in onnets to Agassiz and Felton and Sum- 
Ens h ) zh h jo Tt meg f idship if h life would | 
low ! I) Naha Sey mibe s find xpre mm His i 30] ude 
f k ig 1 ther ) lildren peak I \ Shadow”; 
t word wu ind = the sen nsp th $ his 
' : reserved, yet earnest, part in the abolition 
. ' awa movement and the war gives pathetic dig- 
nd nity to \ Nameless Grave which How- 
: lls has signalized for perfect grace aad | 
, ise; his reminiscences of European travel 
1 , give color to “Venice The River Rhone,” 
A “ ' and half-a-dozen others; the sad fortitud 
, ; of his old age finds utterance in this last 
\\ sding h isy ) onnet he wa to write his farewell in- 
! t ! why K ko | Long bed uo Ms tooks’ 
ya few who lly knew Sadly, as 8 ld no eval knight 
i " wh } nuch of a d at ts ild no long wield 
Atla a i fail ) rt aw 1 tw mmded and the shin-ng shield 
k h na vocat » of ha Sus] ded in th hall, and ful n sight 
—, wr th W secret longings f t delight 
on t y rly tur t fleld 
low it ! py Came ov him, and t s 1 half-concealed 
N f wa ich evo he bled and fell upen s beard of white 
' " . Lons So 1 hold these books upon shelf 
may be pa | . mind m ¢ my forn self 
y 1 ind i n yu ’ \ ger and strong: I I i ways 
a iphy h 1 ly I ! Iw 1, now lend ul nfused 
; ly f Fich ind Schelling und Thes 7 but glimps« of the riches in 
ch Em ugh h le room that a book of Longfellow’s 
tra l il philosoph from th sme | sonnets would offer. They would set forth 
. hool am mpu ha » unbelievers an artist of ra i and 
_ | Hawthe his love of th pow ind they would be the best com- 
. ! . ing . ilso hh pecu- | memora mm of h swe st haracter that 
! ition 1 th there Thoreau y vealed self in rhymes 
b h my itu tlway need P. | M 
! ada | ‘ h I iu 1 by 
! inding i ad ) Long 
A yuah from ¢ nany I leal of | 
' ae -_ 'ld absorb the | GIOSLE CARDUCCI 
f all land bu hat iat he im- | I 
! » Canrbridg n il no Giosué Carducci died at Bologna on Feb 
! cho G literatu He | ruary 15, after an illness of several years, 
tu nan km which had latterly almost completely dark- 
t ! la qualified indeed by | ened his many-sided and brilliant genius 
mid ‘ ond ith of | Since the death of Tennyson he had been 
| the most eminent lyric poet in Europe—a 
I pl OK wit now and | poet still unduly neglected outside of his 
of me bu own country, too robust to be made the idol 
} b ! } hat which his artists of a fashionable cult, too disdainful and too 
ley I ! more elabora exacting to be contented with troops of 
lan vert Prof, ¢ Ki. | pliant disciples 
n peaks of Longfellow with the Carducei was born July 27, 1836, at Val 
, fal nd eritie, has pr dicastello, Tuscany, his father being a 
pared & oI h of Longfellow’s life, with @ | .ountry physician, his mother a Florentine 
election of h aAutobiogr iphi por ma.* who could trace her ancestry back to a gon 
it is an excell book the occasion, but | taioniere in the days of the ré public. The 
mld wien that & ud, brough | boy passed his early years in the Maremma 
Keth a ah . ha uly Of | and then removed with his parents to Flo 
gfellow a Am ar’ or ripeness Of | ponee, where he studied in the College of 
and imagery volum would | the Scolopian Brothers He seems also to 
ind easily at the h of American poe have attended the University at Pisa for a 
y; it would place Longfellow as a peer | while, after which he undertook to support 
ettears Wadewerth Leos - 4 Sketch of ble | himself by teaching and by editing the Ital 
f My Charles F t ! had her with | ian clasesl« for Barbéra He soon attracted 
nefellow’sa Chief Autobi » ul) Poem Hos 
TT } Mifflin & ¢ notice and Mamiani, minister of educa 
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being impressed by his ability, 
in 1860, 
literature in the 
That post he held for over forty years 


tion, ap 


pointed him, professor of Italian 


University of Bologna 
uh- 


til, owing to failing health, he reluctantly 


accepted a special pension from the Gov 
ernment. Of such a career the real events 
are the intellectual campaigns and _ the 
books, the ideas sown in the minds of ré 
ceptive pupils, the slowly broadening in- 
fluence, and the ultimate triumph 


Never was there a professor less pedantl 


than Carducci, never one better fitted to be 


the interpreter of literature He was a 
scholar of the best German type; one who 
pored over texts and codices; who was fa- 


miliar with all the apparatus of the philo- 

for the 
to complete a 
reader; a 


ransacker last 
link, 


insatiable 


tireless 
final 


an 


logian; a 


fact, the elusive 


chain of evidence; 


stickler for perfection in line and word and 


comma. Yet all this was but the beginning 


His pupils in the classroom met a critic of 


sure taste and contagious enthusiasm, a 


poet whose genius etherealized his stores 


of information, and who dreaded lest mere 
become ‘“‘a funeral shroud.” 
Jena 


chair; 


Since 
had 
Carducci 


erudition 
such 

but 
a profound and 


Schiller taught at no poet 


sat in a professor's 


was, what Schiller was not, 


careful scholar as well as a great poet 


In person, Carducci was short, and in 


later years stout; but he had a massive, 
shapely head, large enough for a man of 
heroic size, very impressive with its wealth 


of hair and beard, and most noticeable for 


the eyes, which fastened on the person or 
object before them as if they would liter- 


ally grasp and penetrate and absorb. Car- 
duecci had an astonishing capacity for work 
he toil 


stretch; could 


eight or ten hours at a 
take recreation § in 


hour, then go 


could 
even 
reading for an 
back task He cultivated his 
naturally strong memory, so that he 
almost all of Virgil and Horace, Tibullus and 


proofs and 


to his main 


knew 


Catullus, by heart, not to speak of Dante, 
Petrarch, and the later Italian poets. He 
had a thorough acquaintance with French 


literature, and a sympathetic knowledge of 
German, although over the alcove contain- 
ing his German books he 
Barbari.”” English, 
and he was an enthusiastic admirer of Shel- 
he brief but 
trating critique. He had a very responsive 
of his 
him some 


the sign, “I 
fluently, 


put 


also, he read 


ley, on whom wrote a pene- 


that bursting 


Pescarella 


witness story 


after 


nature 
into tears read 
He was quick and some- 

forgiving and ready to 
of the im- 


mense respect he enjoyed in his last years, 


sonnets on Rome. 

times petulant, but 
ask forgiveness And in spite 
he seems to have kept himself unspoiled by 


either fame or flattery 


II, 
In his professorship Carducci set himself 


several important tasks. First, he insisted 
onscholarship; surface impressionsof books, 
dislikes, 


laid stress 


do 
the 
through 
abiding elements in 


likes and would not 
Next, he 
the 
acquaintance with 
Finally 


ply literature to life, to show 


dilettante 
for him. on taste, 
critical 
the 
he never ceased to ap- 
that 
fulness and its glory depend upon its power 
life; that it shall not 
reproduce, after of the 


facts visible to the out- 


cultivation of faculty 


literature 
its use- 
to represent merely 


the fashion photo 


graphic camera, the 
ward eye, but embody the passionsand hopes, 
and the 


the consecration dream, 


poet's 
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rhe most scrupu 5 " f 
1 he formula \ nN 
1ind w! h lurk 1 h ) and 
n pal i i now i us th 
neles ind the « H ipplauded 
Manzoni f having by r wed tl 
] rary and civ ) f Italy And 
f uth } ‘ I I J | ind all 
3 asp s by ag i and | 
by a lofty and pu n ir ym rf 
self ideality, | applaud the a f Alessandro 
Manzoni in it wholeness i ng 
{ WW hi h 1th ‘) i! ‘ 1 
Cardu is a professor became popular 
b no hrough ond on o the shal 
low a il a ~ y which ou 
mes y o wll 1 favo f r l 
H was brusqu ! ol ated } 
! S n work no slipshod I 
This i \ bad ‘ f ! 
handing t h } ! ‘ 
go i ) ff n i I ond 
on by poir gz ou I Ws 
} never failed »d ¢ I ) 
giv ger yu ) v So 
flower of Italia y 1 WwW ! 
I n ind » hear no 0 vha va 
ltaly a vy and compelling gospel of 
ind t n, ! f yo I z 1 
manhood and pa Oo n ! I it no 
he weak, the anem th ) il ym ) 
provok l h ex Li! i id 
0 he iden of Padua hem 
com » deprive us of the Ideal » depriv 
us of God Recreants! The Ideal was ) 


tored up in our fathers’ souls and in ours 


* 
that, merely in freeing itself and confound 
ing the false prophet it revealed a | I 
to itself, renewed a natior letermined tl! 
fate of an historic epoch The God of lov 
and of sa fice, the God of fe and of tl 
future the God of the peopl and of 


us, and for us 





At inoth me |} ] | h ) ) 
ippeal 

Young men of Italy, your fathe ind y 
brothers gave he so ind their blood ) 
their country you give you! ile \ 
melancholy in ibroad—and ¢ " 
imong us lips but not hearts repeat it 
that tells of th lecline and eclip of th 
Latin races Oh, we desire neith ) 
quenched nor to rot! Rally in your hear 
O youth, the constancy and the glo f 
the mighty sires who made the revolution 


of the Communes and the Renaissance, who 
liscovered new continents for human indu 

fields for art, new methods for 
and science lov 
+? 


try, new 
science. Love art 
with a true love: love them for 
much more than for the gains they may 


remselve 


bear you, much more than fo he pra 
they may procure you: love them a th 
exercise and the manifestation in which th 


nobility of man 
the worth of the nations perpetuates itself 
forever. Be good and have faith: have faith 
in love, in virtue, in justice: have faith in 


8S most apparen 





the high destinies of the human race, w } 
mounts, glorious, along the ways of its ideal 
transformation And it shall surely come to 
pass that science shall fortify you, that ar 
shall comfort you, that your country sha 
bless you. 

This was a message which the you f 
Italy needed to hear even more than | 
ary criticism No wonder that Card 
became their leader and prophet; the great 
er wonder is, seeing how seldom the mirac! 
is performed in academic experience, tha 
his preaching in nowise interfered with h 
scholarly exactions He dared to rhapso 
dize without harboring the ignoble fear that 


some pedanti would whisper 


‘popular 


against him the damning epithet 


In the large sense he was not and is no 


v 
fa i 
’ 
; 
r 
" } 
‘ . 
\ 
ae a 
i 
H 
hoon) cr v} 
} ( " 
i 
( H 
g ( n l 
® ,) lad 
» Saffi Gof A | i. 
i 1 Ma ! Hugo 
L. is »M 
M ( I H G 
l £ f R \ i 
hn i 
I! ind ) 
q nee In Eng f 
. ‘ h | \ 
s y n his 1) f P I 
I t i Eng i A i 
m i ’ ] il ik 
Ruskin, still la i i 1 na 
magnifice I 
orical fly ) " ‘ 
Icarus, and m ( Ww 
ju I i | ind 
Ita in, to whom 0 x 
| I o burn 
phrase made ¢ ! | 
H i ynal i ) ! 
que! or vy il ny 
graph I ha j 
rary n I t He lulged 
hat was too ibtle, nd i i j ) 
parallels that were too no More tl 
is when, in 1868, } h ] yr 
se who wished » banish him f n tl 
iniver y for pol i iso rw } 
$1, he replied to tl ft} Li 
Gravia h m ] r lity 
matching Sl » Lord El 
borough o Mazz Zz iV t 
igalr De Tocqu i J oux. On j 
0 sions h r y a ficer ir h 
’ ned ’ BS , ! I nde l il 


‘The 


Nation. 
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\ 
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i ' w do l¢ n 
’ I 
\ ! mtent of Carduc poetry, its 
H m, Paganism, Hellenism—for it has 
h the jualiti “ innot speak at 
h } l i a fine heme awaiting 
! properly equipped tik Classicism, 
he classic spirit,”” is one of the most 
i 1 t m n literary criticism It is 
lied alik to Kea ~ Endymion,” to 
iit Heller ind to Swinburne's 
grel Greek drama In the case of 
i “ hould h only, Has he 
nigated his mind of all Christian-Roman 
s and | possessions? but 
Ha i i iil l he Pagan ou 
h Cana i " eteenth century 
‘ v ) yu flo yr unconscious 
! y ibl » se life as Horace o 
iW ) nor no | SS) inal 
! y tl “a hint of the tremendous 
which elghteen hundred years 
gra i » the memory of the race? 
lo understand modern Italy one must re 
t he four historical layers which 


lerlie it First, there is the Italic, or 


Pagan next the Mediwval Christian, of 
which Dante is the consummate representa 
hird he Renaissance; and, last, the 
onal-Patriotk You can usually classi 
Italian according as one or another 
fil 1ins predominate The singular 
fa about Cardue that, although he 
tarily planted himself in the first, he 

yuld exil himself from the others 
Few men have ever felt more powerfully 
Du pell; few e1 have ever writ- 
mot illuminatingly about the Divine 

‘ nedy and = the Canzoniere than the 
liumats t who rejected = the religion in 
which Dante found final truth Patriotism 
wit for Cardu almost a religion, and 
loubtl the many patriotic poems, 


n form and mes 


of them magnificent 
; which have endeared him to masses of 


} yul ymen who cared little about tech 


| disap over his “Odi Barbare.” A 

t disciple of Mazzini, Carducel clung 
urly publican leals until long | 
if the unification of Italy; then he ac- | 
| i the monarchy, and consented to be 
pointed a Senator, not because he had 

f i victim, as some irreconcilables gos 
1, to court blandishment but because 

the union and independence of Italy 
partisan claim and saw that, for 

the present at least, it is the monarchy 
It he republic which can best serve 

| ! 

(arduce! never flattered any one least 

fa would he ha flattered those in pow 
Ie pared no criticism of politics or 
lueation or literature or social standards 

if tl Iiyzantinism’’ of his coun 
met whe " 1 to ettle back, after 

} plendid achievement of unity, into a 
elf-compla nt material ic existence, He 
held r before them the ideal Italy, for 
which the must rive And they ended 
by admiring him Hie brought to them the 

example of vigor the hining gifts of ge 
niue, the daily timulus of character As 
professor he had been neglected, as erith 
lerided, as poet attacked-—-yet he kept on 
hie way unshaken: little by littl he saw 


the tide turn, and he lived to be honored 
by an entire nation The Italians, obeying 
a wise intuition, would place him beside 
Cavour and Mazzini, Garibaldi and Victor 


Emmanuel: first, the heroes who do. then 


The Nation. 


herole 
may 
there can be no 


the poet, who immortafizes the 


Whatever estimate posterity 


deeds 


set on Carducci’s works 


dispute as to his life; in him genius and 


character were perfec tly ble nded 


WILLAAM Roscoe THAYER 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
To celebrate the removal of the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen to its new quar- 


ters, its chief librarian, H. O. Lange, has 


issued a volume of bibliographical essays 


entitled ‘Analecta  Bibliographica,’’ in 
which he traces the steps of some of the 
earliest printers in Denmark. The art was 


that kingdom by Johan 


Snell, a NorthGerman if Lange's conjecture 


introduced into 
follow Chr. Brunn 
book 
Danish 


is right, a Hollander if we 
and G. E. Klemming The 


is known to 


only that 


bear his name in a 
Rhodiana,”’ 
1482 The 
found to 
“Breviarium 


imprint is Caorsin’s “Obsidio 


which he printed in Odense in 


type with which it is printed is 


be one of the two used in the 
Othinense,”” of which 


only an incomplete 


other “Breviar.um” 


that 


known the 


copy is 


identical with used in 
books 


printed during the 


type is some 


other and broadsides, all in Latin, 
1480 to 1482 
been as- 
Liibeck; 
been un- 
them He 


these must be 


and 


years 
rhe Breviarium”™ has hitherto 


cribed to an unknown printer in 
books 


discovered 


most of the other have 


known, until Lange 
shows conclusively that all 
ascribed to Snell, and that, while he print- 
ed the North Ger- 


many, presumably in Liibeck, the “Brevia- 


others somewhere in 


rium Othinense”’ undoubtedly was printed 


in Odense. Another printer treated in the 
volume before us is Govaerts van Ghemen, 
Holland 1486 to 1488, 
in Copenhagen between 1490 and 1510 


Company will 


who printed in from 
and 

The Merwin-Clayton Sales 
hold its most important auction so far this 
The 


catalogue, made up of rarities from various 


season on February 26, 27, and 28. 


sources, includes the library of Dr. H. 8 
Fuller of Hartford, Conn The one book 
which stands preéminent is a thin little 
volume with the interesting title: “Des 
Sauvages, ou, Voyage de Samuel Cham- 
plain du Brovage, fait en la France nou 
velle,”” without date on title, but with 
‘privilege’ dated November 15, 1603. This, 


the first issue of Champlain's first printed 
Robert 


there are copies ‘n 


work, is one of the rarest of books 
Hoe owns a copy, and 
the John Carter Brown and Lenox libraries 
and in the British Museum, but no copy 
scems ever before to have been offered at 
public sale. There is a second issue, made 


up apparently from the same sheets, but 


differing slightly in the preliminary leave; 
The title-page of that 
the date 1604 A dated copy which brought 
$400 in the Ives sale in 1891 is now owned 
by J 


Americana of less importance may be noted 


second issue bears 


Pierpont Morgan Among items of 


Peters's “General History of Connecticut,” 
1181, the first edition; Pownall's ‘“‘Topo- 
graphical Description of North America,’ 
1776, with the large map; Sprengel’s little 


1784, 


Revolutionary 


Historisches Taschenbuch" for con- 


taining an account of the 
war in America, and illustrated with a se- 
ries of eighteen little engravings by Cho- 
dowlecki, as well as several colored plates. 
The Ptolemy's Geography 


are notable. The Ulm edition of 1482 con 


four editions of 


l 
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tains the earllest engraved map showing 
the configuration of Greenland Murphy s 
copy brought $85 in 1884, and a copy at 


brought £68 The edi 
general map (print- 


Sotheby's in 1901 
tion of 1511 bas a large 
ed separately and not found in all copies) 


which shows “Terra Laboratorus” as a 


Hispaniola, 
Murphy's 


large island, and shows also 
Cuba, and part of South America 
for $95, and Barlow's 
The edition of 1513 is 
“Tabula Terre Nove” 

earliest 
to the New 


brought $110 in 


sold in 1884 
for $115 


also important, as the 


copy 
in 1890 
which it contains is one of the 
printed maps devoted entirely 
World Murphy's 
1884, and Barlow's $150 in 1890. The fourth 
Basle, 1552, 
The sale includes a 


copy 


Ptolemy is a late edition and 


of less interest long 
series of old English quarto plays, mostly 
of the 
140 lots. In the list are 
Fletcher, Thomas 
William Davenant, 
Tom Durfey, Sir George Etherege, Nathan 


than 
works by Beau 
Carew, Sir 


Restoration period, no less 


mont and 
John Dennis, Dryden, 
iel Lee, Marlowe, Massinger, Otway, Shad- 
Wycherley, 
English 


well, Vanbrugh, and others 


Among early books, not dramatic, 
are Allot’s 


Flowers of our 


or the 


Poets,” 


Parnassus, 
Modern 
1600; Gower’'s “‘Confessione Amantis,”” Ber- 
Chalkhill’s *‘Thealma 
Bancroft’'s “Two 
1639; Suckling’s 


“England's 


Choysest 


thelet’s edition, 1554; 
and Clearchus,”’ 1683; 
Books of 
“Fragmenta Aurea,” 
“All the Works of John 
Water Poet,”’ 1630, with the rare engraved 
title by T 


Epigrammes,” 
two editions, 1648 and 
1658; Taylor, the 


Cockson Among the more 
Endymion,’ 
Eve of 


Lamb's “‘Elia,’’ 1823, sec 


books are Keats's 


Isabella and the 


modern 
1818, and 


St. Agnes,”’ 


“Lamia, 
1820; 
ond issue, but in immaculate condition, in 
criginal boards, uncut, and, except for one 
signature, unopened; a set of the four num- 
taphael.ite period- 
copy 
nearly complete set oj 
Club, pub 
and 


bers of that famous Pre- 


ical, the Germ, a presentation from 
W. M. Rossetti; a 
the publications of the Grolier 
Bibliophile 


various standard au- 


lications of the Society, 


sets of the works of 
thors on large paper 

Stan. V. Henkels of Philadelphia 
offer at February 22 and 23 a 
collection of autograph letters and histori 


will 
auction on 
cal documents The catalogue enumerates 
and documents of Washing 
officers, of 
signers of 


diaries, letters, 


ton; letters of Revolutionary 


Presidents and their Cabinets, 
the Deciaration of Independence, members 
of the Old Congress, American and British 
authors, crowned heads, and prominent men 
also an in- 


Wyom- 


of Colonial times There is 
teresting lot of papers relating to 
ing 

The date for the Van sale ut 
Sotheby's has been fixed as March 22 and 
will be in the hands of 


two 


Antwerp 


23 Catalogues 
American bidders in a day or 


Correspondence. 


OPEN SHELVES AGAIN, 
To THm EpiTror or THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation for February 7, N. D. 
C. Hodges of the Public Library of Cincin- 
nati expresses surprise at what you said 
January 10, to the effect that the “open 
shelves” hobby of a few years ago was fall- 





Feb. 21, 1907] 





ing into disrepute in American libraries 


The Nation. 


many of the calumnies that have lung to 
that is, the larger libraries. I, in turn, am | her nam: 


surprised at Mr. Hodges A fourth ed Pp : @ Co ¢ 

Does he take an annual inventory? Bus Edward Robeson Ta S s from 
ness men do, a library should I find no he Tr ph es of José-Maria ‘ H lia 
mention of such inventory in his latest re proves both the H ’ for 
ceived report, although he speaks casually English readers and MI 
of 105 books lost. If that is all a thorough | Taylor translation 
inventory would show, he is certainly v ‘ = Doom . . . . 
fortunate, for the Providence, R. I., Pub! ; ia aii at ; he 
Library, with open shelves, reports, “with | , smd ™ E at ; h :; 
lamentations and loud moans,” 1,796 vol —e atic tes . 
umes stolen in two years—forty-five vol - <a . — 
umes stolen in three months from one small | ,, Wa . t e had a , 
department, the Industrial Library, alon: five MS. books now +) f 
and “it has been impossible to discover the he Cambridge Univ 
thief or check the thieving.’” (See Report ther material of ti H 
for December 31, 1905.) The Boston Pub! ens ¥ poem . ly 
Library, in its annual report for 1905, gives finished. and . , P ' 
1.200 volumes stolen in that year, and, lik: lar val but ten ' 
the Providence library, is at a loss to know he poet, whose re] = 
what to do. These are but two cases; thers teadily rising to-day 7 P 
are others in plenty—a growing number Woodberry’s patronizing “We hav i 

In the case of small libraries where all | with Crabbe » words ¢ , 1 , 
books are under the immediate supervision | |jished long ag n tl i/ f | 
of the assistants, the open shelf system f any ch the he who wis} 
will, no doubt, continue to be followed as Crabbe minutely. Dr. Ward ! ’ 
always has been lated text, bibliography nd f } 

I venture to inclose my views on the sub will be indispensabl And to the ¢ 
ject—in a paper read before the Illinois eader. also. who do not own the gh 
State Library Association at East St. Louis, | volume edition of 1834 r one of th ther 
February 22, 1900—when the hurrah for | early editions issued by Jol Murra the 
open shelves first broke out with violence; present publication offer Crabbe 1 the 
and later experience confirms what I then | most comfortable form 
said E. S. WILLCOX The army of Omar vs l grow 

Public Library, Peoria, Ill., February 9 and the last, by George Roe, ha 1 fairer 

claim than most to considera Ruba 
ya ff Omar Khayyam"; A ( McClurg 
Notes. & Co.). For one thing, it is honest. H 
one hundred and fourteen quatrai are 
; - really made rom Persian texts and are 


The following books are on the list of 
E. P. Dutton & Co. for immediate publi- 
cation: “The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs 
Bishop),”” “A. Vision of India,” by Sidney 
Low; “The Old Country,’ by Henry New- 
bolt; “The Return to the Land,” by Sena- 
tor Jules Méline, with preface by Justin 
McCarthy; “Studies in Seven Arts,”’ by 
Arthur Symons; “Richard III.: His Life 
and Character in the Light of Recent Re- 
search,” by Sir Clements R. Markham; 
“The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands 
A Political and Economic History and a 
Study in Practical Statesmanship,”’ by J 
Ellis Barker; ‘‘Heidelberg: Its Princes and 
Its Palaces,”’ by Elizabeth Godfrey. 


L. C. 
books for this spring: ‘“‘The Italian Lakes,’ 
by W. D. McCrackan; 
’ by R. P. Smith; 
press,” by Major Arthur Griffiths; ‘“‘The 
Morning Glory Club,” by G A. Kyle; 
“Hunters of the Silences,” by C. G. D 


age & Co. announce the following 


“Prisoners of For- 


tune,’ “The Rome Ex- 


Roberts; “Mystery Island,” by Harry 
Hurst; “The Flying Cloud,” by Morley | 
Roberts; “The Lady of the Blue Motor,” 


Paternoster, and “Tenants of 
by Clarence Hawkes 


by Sidney 
the Trees,”’ 
The biography of Frederick A. Douglass, 


by Booker T. Washington, will be publish- 
ed this month by George W. Jacobs & Co 


About the end of the month, Henry Holt 
& Co. will have ready a biography of Julie | 
de Lespinasse, by the Marquis de Ségur, 
who has just been elected a member of the 
French Academy. The book is said to give | 
a good deal of new information in regard | 
to that heroine of passion, and to refute 


conscientious renderings An elaborate ar 


| ray of marginal references give all the 

| texts in which each is found and the tran 

lators who have previously rendered each 
The foot-notes are not the usual banali 
ties of Omarians, but give variou read 


ings, double meanings, and Oriental com 


ments rhe lifferentia’’ of the transla 
on is an attempt neither to sacrifice good 
ense to literality nor the meaning of the 
Persian to picturesqueness It really 
successful; but the que »! may ri 
whether the real Omar ha not vanished 


under it—not the Omar who died at Ni 
hapur A. Pp., 1123, but the mystical Omar 
| forever reborn in the hearts of men, who 
form is illusion and whose substance muta 
bility. To the philosophical astronom ill 
this would only give thoughts on the mys 
tery of personality and identity, and per 
haps some quips on the eccentricity of the 
sphere. But if any wish to hold the tem 
porary in the eternal, he will find help in 


Mr. Roe’s workmanlike little 


book 
“Reminiscences of a Sportsman,” by J 
Parker Whitney, is published by the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Co., New York. Just 
should al 
low nearly five hundred pages of exceed 


why either author or publishe: 


ingly interesting reminiscences to go forth 


without any division into chapters, any 


table of contents, any index, or even any 


topical headlines over the single pages, is 
a problem of which we can imagine no s0- 
lution To this external defect must be 


added unusually careless proofreading, and 


a tendency in the author to a needless 
lawlessness in choice (or, rather, creation) 


of words and forms of expression The 


ee ~- 
1 ie) 
’ 
r ’ r f rf | 
} . 1 
! which Mr. W) has | 
M Ww? ys ow 
i) etl 11 a , 
! ng tl pa t f 
f he ould ta ? ! 
one day wit! } 
t he find I 
rv of } " . . , 
ipologts and } 
» the hiahe " " ) +) 
nye are \ j 
y ad t gay } 
f ! Califor i ( 
Mex H th 
¢ Colorado , 2 
‘ P Col 
I hx f ise iH v 
Mi. y freq 
I f } | , 4 
wl \ i 
} if y period of t 
ga I | iw 
I A ) ‘ | j rf } 
loy t I 
I vow M M WW} ) , 
q © G 1] ¥ W " 
l ‘ ! f th I y f 
tf ? I ty l i 
I yeh equa ind f } 
which ‘ } , ft 
tl ( t T ) ‘ 
\“ \ i s] in } I | } } 
he than the gun, and he } ] 
iy of o r ga fis! Mpa 
with he t ik ind h i if 
i in old devotee of the Rangel a} 
gion, Claiming for the Rangeley i 
ided superiority over all « Il 
almon angling he is cred 1 wit 
original ntroductle f iA 
methods of taking the Pacif i i 
the ea, with lig ) i fi ] Dp 
forming a ‘ mewha la } 
ot ¢ I Hi ler i ! i} I if th bee 
ig ha 
rhe mynd ) f the I | f 
Virg a npa f Lond (Library 
Congre ) ! ind b K ur 
lown ) h il ymnfi f 
t ! he King rt \ 
iT had ! fu i 
" ff } 
j ~ old mr f wil n 
ga i ind provoked 
K fe I x rw at ‘ 
! I ! fi mie ind all the 
10 | i he fi ylurmme i 
lin the yd The index 
f lately, en ly adequate, and 
iif l wl plan it waa pr 
pared 
The xth v I f Gaillard Hu 
Writings of James Madison (G. P. P 
nam'’s Sons) covers the years 1790 t« 
Madison becomes the partisan, | ik 
from his Federalist connections and f 
ing under the absolute sway of Jeff 
In the early years he is active 
and opposing Hamilton's pian and 
he accepts the office of Secretary of 
in Jefferson's Administration A i 
he was not strong, and h 
writings are somewhat dull i 
his letters and essays throw such Lig 
upon the course of national j5 ‘ 
mark his progress in rej : ! M 
Hunt has been obliged to omi yuch 
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M ) mide ind = thu th parish (‘The Administration of an Insti- days’ féte Honorary citizenships have 
ll me iry to th tutional Church.” Harper & Bros.). Every- | been showered upon him by many munici 
mpensation, M Hunt hing connected with he work of the palities Perhaps no author of our time 
L mor iccurate text, has placed | church—the building ystem of records has been more sympathetic to the entire 
sai eat proper ts 2 ORs asctetn er om oe Italian people. Of an admirable simplicity 
ind fall, ha lrawn largely | of pa hioners, charitable activities, finan 3 
Mad ficial papers while Secre il method carefully ke ribed and whether as soldier, journali w — of 
f 1 almo wl y neglect | 1 illustrated letters, Barrili has written very frankly 
| rhe | g of | hs c of theological books has often to | '® #muse hims If and others The eighty 
ful util! s | nquire with astonishment what principles | Volumes which he has produced almost 
f l i ptoriously 7 ntiment have governed churches in without artistic preoccupation, are not of 
! , un only be | h | ion of their heretics Not infre | the sort that make for permanent fame 
1 f ! n he | quently one run icross a treatise, ortho They constitute, however, a winning record 
1 ’ wcupied could 10% » the point of dulne which bears on of much that is best in modern Italian life. 
1 by iwcluding it le the name of som livine who has | To parallel so sturdy and valuable a chroni- 
} rnd p illy | been diss plined for wrong opinion For | « le of the middle class of a nation, one must 
fet ) rt note nf the xamp the Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, who | go back to Trollope To a foreign reader 
! cural He bor | fell under the ban of the English Method- | Barrili’s books differ singularly little from 
) itement | yme yea ago ies “A Manual of | each other in glory All give a faithful if 
1 for a ““Cabir po Theology (A. C. Arm mg & Son), which slightly sentimentalized picture of the lit- 
| ‘ l wa yt then | veal me with proof texts and which | tle world, all present the grace, curiously 
t! | would tainly seem to defend enough of | rare in contemporary Italian letters, of a 
, h ed la pted doctrine to et le its author to | rich and abundant humor Patriotism has 
' H , aie work. | ¥ ind privileges in the company of | been implicit in all his work, and he is giv- 
| prud Th oO e theologian One discerns on | ing his later years to the assembling and 
. , p o hat of \ y page the gentle spi: ff a man truly | rewriting of such history and legend as he 
; , - ww had n , levout and open-minded, but it is none the feels best express the soul of his race In 
work with ir i to add, « I evident that the author is altogether in | all he is an eminently genial and Italian 
nuch new material bonds of outgrown theological method figure—a wholesome contrast to the rather 
' ’ , f o the German view of this general attitude Dr. Beet’s | depressing cosmopolitanism that prevails 
Rit liches Gesetzbuch” and to light aberrations in the matter of an in- | pelow the Alps 
| English Civil | termediat: tate after death, which come | a :, nian lini 
a book came out in | to light again in this volume, appear almost | Through the death o ne: - a 
he magnum epus which | ® gligibl« The range of subjects is some- Ascoli, at Milan, January 22, Italy loses 
podcer ip to date by | What larger than in most manuals of doc- her mest famous philologist. He was born 
5 dei von | trinal theology, and top connected with | in Gorizia, Friuli—whose dialect he as- 
the future lif ire treated with special ful- siduously studied—July 16, 1829. From 1861 
| until a few years ago he had taught the 
i G « U0.) ; ; ; : | comparative philology of the classic and 
‘ M. P n , Known babes rhage enpulh-cedapapigenllccge | neo-Latin tongues, at the Accademia Scien- 
imong German writers as a preacher of 
M Chamt nd | ' ee tifico-Litterario, Milan, occupying the first 
Rural | ts ) eonthge- me ees, Core Seen chair of the science of language established 
ilture, that is, which should be based first ; papi ‘ ; ’ . 





’ ' ; . , ' ly . | 
“ iin pa i , ney in Italy. Like most scholars in his branch, 
on knowledge of the classics as the best 











, ated . a 8 sare discipline for the young, and after that on — aggre = Se eee Ryo 
; — sitll. ti ; Christianity as the best guide for the ma- _ - pnecteotagtats a a ; be 2 

, . eeigih- nat amemtn as ture. His “Happiness’’ has already been | eaeigpinie st —- sega ~~ a Ageing “a 
prir pl h Pu econd volume of essays on “The Steps of jaitebs Glottologice pict in 1873 he 

P ' wed ne Iiow Lif has been translated by Melvin Bran- rapper a se jm x 

‘ : dow and published, with an introduction by _ reised a potent influence upon linguis 

— ne gure Ree . + tic study in Italy, turning it towards 
; ; Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard, by the . | . 
, , — _— Macmillan Company phonetics. In 1854, under the title Studii 
. ay ee ry of the origin Orientali e Linguistici, he attempted to 
pl English land sy Prof. Luigi Fontana-Russo Trattato di start a philological review. It stopped, 

”™ larly f the gradual disap Politica Commerciale” (Milan: ( Hoepit) to be sure, at the second issue, but 

f pea Oo} ) Lastly i i well-considered treatise which com- enough had appeared to give him rec- 
8 chapter ts forth | bine 1s Ratan ecensine Wrkig a = ognition beyond the Alps On assum- 

} aga he various | frequently does, German thoroughness with ing his chair in 1861, he put forth the first 

' en mad for tl Freach appreciation of form ome aret volume of “Studii Critici,"’ the second fol- 

| h ag ind the et book treats excellently the theory of inter lowing in 1877. In 1870 he collected many 





f | | , mr que national trad the second deals with the the 


of his academic lectures under cap- 


!. ¢, pro mn heory of commercial policy, and the third | tion “Corsi di Glottologia."" The sub-title, 

\ 8] tl in considers the technique of commercial reg- | “Fonologia Comparata del Sanscrito, del 

, wa by tl ulation \ long review would be needed | Greco, e del Latino,” gives a better idea 

he note hat h to do justice to the skill with which the | 9° 14, scope of his most important work 

: } i peasan tuthor h executed his task In his theo- | In it he attacked and upset the consecrat- 

mewhat | m ilchapters the treatment of the doctrine ed theory of Pott that the Indo-European 

irkable how much, even | of comparative cost is particularly note | language had a very limited scale of vowels 

a nh worker England ha worthy, and the discussion of the practical and consonant Pott’s view, based on the 

ly ring the population back | question of free trade versus protection 18 | |. a5 reciation of Sanscrit, has, it ia 
} nd , nt Government may marked by fairne and sound judgment needless to say, been long abandoned In 
_ ‘ neourage that The work is decidedly solid, abounding in the early volumes of the Archivio were 


| helpful information skilfully combined with printed those specimens of Italian dialects 


hn Relel twenty year theoretical discussion; and it will be in-| «gieei Ladini,” which forecast the modern 


dispensable to the careful student of the 


k of tl ) f Georg Church, | tendency to emphasize the philological 
vw Yor} nd reta of the former re ibject value of the popular dialects, as throwing 
he Rev. Dr. W. 8. Ra ford, has mads rhe writers of Italy, on January 21 last, | light upon the history and processes of de 
ymple compilation with the co- | prese nted an inscribed shield of gold to the | velopment of a language Ascoli’s an 
m of Dean George Hodges of Cam- | veteran novelist, journalist, and poet,Anton | ticipation of the course of philology for 
' f the methods of administration | Giulio Barrill His own city of Genoa has | the generation just passed must be reck 





! manifold a vite f St. Georg ‘a | ald him the distinguished honor of a two | oned among those notable examples of in- 
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tu on n which I i hola } ! ‘ ‘ 
ilways abounded I " } S i ‘ 
irsive s and ! { 
wl h Asco wa by ) f Hi ! t 
per much time <« ! ! iy - 
arche is th ! ‘ 
ind Indo-European languag H “ 
Celticist and burrowed in the hifting far ‘ 
of Romany Scholars of Ge 7 
would probably gard | 
lilettants n spite of his prodig 1 
ng and indubitable ir ght rh 
be doing him scant justic for } 
considering his isola ! ) : 
to genius Until h ld age } } , 
mulus of association with } ! " 
the support of a compa [ fad . . : 
His death, a he rip i . 
1, remov ) ) . ; 
fig s it he acaden I ‘ 
The death 1 Thursday fp I z J ! 
von Rottenburg i Bor Germa ! 
moves inothe i ma f Py B M G 
marck’s generation I) Ro g | ‘ 
was born at Danzig, Pru 1 1 S84 " a ¢ | 7 
studied at Heidelberg Af holding v g f i 
us offices, he 1 ime in 1881 chief of ‘ } " 1) 
Imperial Chancery and is ynfid il low KR 
1dviser » Prin Bismarck, h exerted a aman ft | 
powerful influen up German po So lish ' [ 
for nearly ten years I 18% ) i 1 ty f } 
of ill-health, he resigned from the servi Disrael 
of th stat ind becam Irato rf he | cur y } ‘ i i } 
University of Bonn, an office which he everybody felt that a man weighted 
occupied until his death. He was the au- | ¢he drawbacks of Jewish birt! fat 
thor of a study on “The Theory of the | nam: nd of w} ‘ f 
State,” published in 1877, and of essays on | eecent;: tic and aff 
the French Ultramontane Movement, and larl English } la} 
the French Revolution, which were printed the leader of tl Englist led 
anonymously Eight years ago he came to racy 1 the off i] f f 
this country to receive the degree of LL.D | tablished Church D , r had 
from Yals | real hold o1 he ma wna f } 
Last Thursday the French Academy el appeared he had es l to I 
ed two new immortals: Maur Do i lift t factor rt gla tha rr 
the Marquis 4d Ségu 1 pla f A him wa large th f tt 
Sorel and Edmond Rous 1 ised. Do | erary and irnalis who w 
nay is a drama sy ‘ vho has long been | way proud of him as on f tl I 
i favo e with the put ind I its | ar l who, being somewhat cy! il ! 
the wit and s nen rf } B vards | aistis 1 th eff ve earnest f 
eegul s an histo in fd A Glad ne ind uight to d irasg 
latest work will be found annou l rt their praise« fh riva 
where in the Nation to-day Lord Salisbury was a man of a pe 
| I mm bott No lif f 
ippeared, and so few of his] 
MODERN ENGLAND published » little of his in 
{ History of Modern England. By Herbert | * 2 oe om = me Tne , 
Paul. Volume V. New York: The Ma Pian ne ae. : 
= about him. Few prominent Eng h 
millan Co. $2.50 net 
men seem to hav been » imperf 
With this fifth volume Mr. Paul brings | pnown to th temporar Pe 
to an end his history of England in our were not even awa - , f; le © 
own time We have already, in reviewing 9 indeed whether } hed o P sal 
the earlier volumes, sufficiently described side h own famil He w 1 pow 
the character of his historical method and peaker, heavy and er ) ) 
his literary execution. That execution has | manner. but with a remarkable 
some evident merits. The writing is al ff English—nobody knew bett how to 
ways bright, keen, often epigrammatic. The the exactly right v ' 1 wit} 
narrative moves briskly along. The judg remarkable clearn: ind p 
ments are delivered clearly and with 4&4 | jqeas) Whether the vigor of } lang 
positiveness which leaves the reader In no | and the exactness of } thoueht f i 
doubt about the anthor’s view. Though Mr. | ,, ponding expre ' 
Paul has decided opinions, he tries to be much disputed Sor thought hir . 
impartial—as impartial as a man can well | and the way mn which } tted 
be who is discussing events and persons | J) oe] af } o f 
which still excite feeling, things over which yim nt lo , , 4 G 
we have rejoiced or sorrowed at the mo liplomatist was ' ted ¢ } . 
ment of their happening, persons whom we him a lath jf ted ft k like 
have praised or blamed as we watched their | Yet there were mom which he 
behavior. show firmn: nor did he waver in 


As regards method, the book deals more !' general lines of his 1 is Prime Mir 
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1 f rown out by tl H 
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of popular feeling which that fall caus Englishmen. But the doctrines of Collect- | the Boer war—the concentration camps and 
1 in England. made the attempt hopeles vism (as it is now called) sprang up in | the system of blockhouses—that “the whole 
eo; ist before he ventured out into | England about 1884, and advanced rapidly | history of war contains in this class noth- 
, ' 7 Irish 1 that M Glad luring the following twenty years. Their | ing finer or more effective’; or that Lord 
ade hh econd grea ' ) »| growth there was almost exactly contem- | Milner, by his constructive work after the 
what ha be } mo , poraneous with their diffusion in America, | war, won “the highest reputation as a 
, 1] change in modern England, viz though in America it was chiefly among | statesman in the opinion of the majority 
ha . m of the , h new immigrants from Europe that they | of his countrymen.” The same _ ultra- 
y »| spread, while in England they were more of | British feeling also affects Mr. Sanderson’s 
a rac H f ' } 1 home product, and took the form, partly | attitude towards other European nations 
7 ¢ Commo f I i Pa yn’'s | of so-called Municipal Socialism, partly of | who dared to rival Great Britain in taking 
jeath was to bring in a 1 for yvering lemands for legislation in favor of trades’ slices of the Dark Continent. English ex- 
om ¢ toral franct n boro rhe nion ind of the interests of labor gen- plorers are always heroes; but when Dr. 
bill did 1 pa } led to the pa ng illy This movement of opinion, strong- | Karl Peters followed the British example, 
the following 1r (1867) of a m , est among the workingmen, though not con- he was a “very pushing personage’; and 
wihioh red tl ranchise still furthe1 fined to them, supplied the motive power to | the native chiefs making treaties with him 
' adn i \ 1 , the e machinery which the extensions of the | were ‘“‘deluded into putting their marks on 
wl f I la The i iffrage had placed at the disposal of the | documents of whose contents they knew 
' uJ iby h } masse More workingmen began to be little or nothing.” The pro-British tone is 
, n England the qualificati« elected to the House of Commons—there are | as evident in what is omitted as in what 
‘ boroughs and in counties had | now at least forty—and the demand for! is said In the story of the Sudan one 
, ' rial i and ist legislation increased in vehemence looks in vain for any hint of the killing of 
i redistril ‘ i ilso cal ind in ype It seems now more like- | the wounded in the battle of Omdurman, or 
» he I Ministry wok away member ly to have its way in England than of the desecration of the Mahdi’s tomb at 
nall tow ! ow them on 1 An a There is already a La- | Khartum 
1 populous county district 0 party in the British Parliament Making due allowance for Mr. Sander- 
’ 188 ‘ting power has com which keeps itself aloof from the old legiti- | son’s Tory Imperialism, high praise can 
passed from the richer to the poorer | mate Whigs and Tories, and aims at hold- | be given to the story of Great Britain in 
I former retain. of cours« ich ng the balance between them. It has grown | Egypt, which ‘reads like a romance; and 
e as helongs to wealth and educa fast and may grow further. The English | to the narrative of British conquest in the 
} } vorkingm«e ur by tl em, as the result of these extensions of | barbarous and pestilential regions of West 
numerical preponderane of . he iffrage which both parties approved, | Africa. These portions of the book are less 
' masters of the ation in nearly | to be entering on a difficult piece of politi- | open to objection than the accounts of the 
' elk ral a rict. whether f , | navigation, in which they must often | Boer war and the South African colonies. 
. intr vish they could have the experience and | The portraits of Kitchener, Earl Cromer, 
rhr —e — ll of an old pilot like Mr. Gladstone, in Gordon, and Rhodes are excellent; but for 
enti  amial an ' ; whom, Liberal though he was, there had /} use as a handbook the index is altogether 
: , rhe first is tha t was al mained a great deal of the cautious con- insufficient 
: estes The realty 1 heeeneuitin = rvatism he learned from Sir Robert Peel. | -_—_—____ —— 
eff i by the Reform Act of ‘ The First Annevation of the Transvaal. By 
passionately demanded ind wa 1 i | W. J. Leyds New York: A. Wessels & 
oii, on ol a - heenethh Mneiend GREAT BRITAIN IN AFRICA. | Co. $6.30 
the verge of civil war But the exte (ireat Britain in Modern Africa. By Edgar A work on the relations of the English 
of the suffrage carried in 1867 and 1884 wer S ! yn \ Portraits. Imported by and Dutch in South Africa by the late Sec- 
her eagerly called for by the working Chas. S$ bner’s Sons, New York. $1.75 net | retary of State of the Transvaal almost 
nor flercely opposed by the ric! \ volume which gathers into easy com- | itevitably exhibits some bias. Mr. Leyds, 
Phat of 1867 w vctua I! pa he history and geography of all the | While not a native of the South African 
t gh t Tory Ministr Th ' | present divisions and governments of Af- | Republic, was notable during the war of 
was passed by a compromise betw 1 ought certainly to find a place for it- | 1509-1902 and the negotiations at its close 
vO part f. Such a work is Mr. Sanderson’s “Great | for his irreconcilable attitude. After the 
rhe second feature was that the con Britain in Modern Africa.” He might al- | @nexation of the Transvaal he retired to 
juences of the change were at first have named it “Modern Africa”; for | Holland, where he is preparing his version 
perceptibl Very few worki: he treats of Germany, France, Portugal, | ot history in South Africa, of which the 
1 Parliament from 1867 till 1885 ind Italy in Africa, as well as of Great | Present volume is the first instalment. Un- 
en after 1885 down till 190 rh Britain. The only parts left untouched are fortunately it is easy to make out a case 
‘ f leg ition did begin to becom the western countries on the Mediterran- | against the policy pursued by the English 
ible to the poore ection f in—Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli | in South Africa since Cape Colony definite- 
I but e rights of property w rhe Congo Free State is mentioned, but | ly became part of the British Empire in 
pt to some extent in Ireland) little of its story is given. With these ex- | 114. Writers by no means unfavorable to 
1! upon. The masses had not | ceptions Mr Sand rson’s volume is a hand- | British rule have frankly acknowledged the 
irned their power, and wer till « tent | book of Information concerning Africa, in- | ¢Vils that have arisen from the vacillation 
follow the lead of the classes, to whom luding statistics of imports and exports, and the ignorance of the Home Gov- 
he d 1 of th ute ad th fo revenue, population, and other matters | ermment; the readiness of Ministers aud 
mged. Thus tl larms with which per usually found in such works as “The States- | Parliament to listen to prejudiced state- 
fa n of mind had | man Year Book” or “Whitaker’s Alma- | ments unfavorable to the Boers, and their 
irded tl ‘ ' f the iffrage in| na unwillingness to be guided by the advice of 
f had in 1884 almost disappeared, and Mr. Sanderson's history—largely accounts men on the spot, who understood the needs 
y fa 1 to lize how un f campaigns and battles, often slaughters | of the colonies and the character of their 
table t r control had | me f ill-armed but gallant natives—tis told | Boer neighbors. In his early history Mr 
Phe third feature was the ‘Incidence | with vivaeity and exact detail. The ma- | Leyds adds little to what has been told in 
with the pa ng of the act of 1884 of a great ‘ il has apparently been gathered from a much calmer and more dispassionate 
movemen f op toward what is | the best of the war correspondence In news- | Manner by Theal, who shows warm sym- 
roughly and vas | illed wlalism. The pape fortified by thorough knowledge of pathy with the Boer point of view. Indeed 
principles of Socialism were already old in ipography and climate. The heroism of | even 580 prejudiced an Imperialist as the 
Continental Europe and the principle of irly explorers and of leaders of small ex- | most recent historian of Great Britain in 
Anarchism also had raised their e ly head | peditions Into savage fastnesses is duly Modern Africa, Edgar Sanderson, whose 
there These principle had errifled et forth. Confidence In the work, however, | book is published almost simultaneously 
France in 1848-1849, and had laid hold of s somewhat shaken by the ultra-Imperial- | with that of Dr. Leyds, is scarcely more 
Germany long before 1880 Anarchism stie tone. Not all readers will agree with | favorable in his judgment of British policy 


is still practically unknown among native | his verdict concerning the last stages of | than Dr. Leyds himself. The first half of 
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Dr. Leyds’s book is therefore o pied w 

“flogging a dead horse.” Don a 
There is more to be said for the ! 

chapters By careful study of bl } 

and reports Dr. Leyds is abl 3t ne 

en to some degree the case fo he B 

the time of the first an: f 

Transvaal in 1877; and he endeay to 1 f | . 

pel some accusations against th B 

which have shown undeserved vita ’ I ' 

tene of the book is, how . 

that he damages rather than 

his cause His readers ar 

lieve that, while the Bo far 

models of patience honesty } 1 

hospitality, and truthfulnes I I 

displayed only perfidy incapac ] 

insane prejudice against th 

able neighbors Even for the qu 

of the English from 1852 to 1870 D 

must find a sinister motive Ir R 

studying the trend of English p rT 

thought during these years when tl 

dulum was swinging away from the | ’ springs 

tion and burden of Empire, Dr. Leyd r bu es | | ! I 

paints the English as desiring to encroa { ’ | ‘ \ ; 

on the South African Repub! t 

strained by fear—fear of Lou Napol Y the | ‘ , 

fear of Russia, fear of the United § ‘ ; 

fear of Irish Fenians 
From the point of view of tho “ ; ' 

from first to last consistently op; 1 th , 

joer War, the publication of thi 1 

be nothing but a matter of regre r} 

future of South Africa is now to be ugl . 

not in stirring up strife between tl t ‘ 1) 

white races, but in hearty cooperat 

the working of the new Constitutio rh | Hell ee ‘ 

instrument, though not granting full ' 

erty, gives a large instalmer of | 

government to the white inhabitants of " 

Transvaal and opens up to the Boet aes ' 

opportunity of showing their pa . 

statesmanship by building up a 

which their tenacity, combined with B l 

progressiveness, may make th lo , ;, . . ‘ ily a : 

State of the South African Federation 

\\ ‘ ' 

Ralph Waldo Emerson By Georg Edw ; j . 
Woodberry [English Men of La ' "i nde , Wi 
New York: The Macmillan Co. j{ :' : ; se ' 
In our opinion this is the | rf ; , 

American volumes that have far , 

peared in the series, and it ibou he , 

best work of its author. Prof r W ' i 

berry is a lover of rhythmical phrass and = ‘ vie 

there are those who think that the id ' nes ' 

of a sentence is sometime as imy , 

to him as its meaning. Such was t! with need ' * ape : 

pression produced by his monograph ; e a feu , ; 

Swinburne,and by some of his earlier wort fo , tae ‘ Ss > . 

but in the present case he seem Oo us to ying | , a perv els 

have grappled more closely than usual wit! 1) and - 

his subject, and to have been Ik carried e are lay , prof » bo slated fre 

away by the fury of sound His rhetori lv. no law ex eA th a 

has subsided into style i German metaphy , le ; ow) 
Naturally in dealing with such an author ympelled to hich ca fast o P 
as Emerson the critical chapters rather le . " y annes Schiaf 

overbalance the narrative, but by no wledge of th | , ou eo the 

the least satisfactory portion of Profe ri phar n of | y ed himself a " ‘ 
Woodberry's book is that which d nore than o1 ar enasce 

the boyhood of Emerson and his lift Em ' ) G , ning, preva . 

Concord. More particularly the analy f und the mpa f-advert actua 

the influences that surrounded the bild , elf th iA fa ‘ , 

and youth is better than anything else of the m my , , ength ut e | ‘ 

the sort we recall in the lives of our New iwells at leng f ture oft e male membe f Ww 
England geniuses. From this to the anal n unfolding the sou lo this by fat lenie at tt ; 4 
of Emerson's own character is but a step, | y se of t perte respondence of ny time as healthy and as m a 

and bere again Professor Woodberry ha ® } b i . All th ked ¢ | I if. and doubts 
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The 


was the r It of | Evangel finally conv 1 to Chris- 
He ! no Th ’ yuunt of the process by 
it W i hair h he 1 to yme a Ch 1 
} } t g th . ir ppo \ to 
H } p l rts of qu yns, such as the 
! suthori yn of the Lord Supper, the e 
\\ ! nind } genealogies in Matthew and 
Lul J l ipernatural birth and resur 
he elative value of the Synoptic 
j ) ( and their relation » John’s Gos- 
i I I ible ma yf this kind are 
| ! ed irly always ina lluminating 
h tl 1d often fresh ige2 ms are of 
‘ ! f lerable valu In fact, to 
cl | e New Testam writings ex- 
y h cht of tl hought of that 
Ww ul i } ruth i np verywhere 
1 W lo i np i I he ght 
| ae Tr ) 
Haw r most ng part of the book 
I Schlaf ! mpa mn of Epi is and Christ 
I tl r principle ind methods of Epictetus 
7 I z I lelir 1 with vividness, and full jus- 
\ ! hay ! to the noble teaching of 
I } Ss bu ! human needs which 
} fa i » meet, and the way in which 
} y to Chr came to the scue are ef- 
hict fe l h n through the experience of 
| e } himself, and one of his friends 
! 1 | pub | iuth n gor » far as to make 
Prof. Wil he Gospel of John an answer to Epictetus 
, han o point The author's dis- 
Wi ) 1 of this gospel is particularly use 
1 |} ful, and in spi of much that is unsatis- 
fa ) in his treatment, for instance, the 
I tllegorical interpr on of certain parts, 
“W il view of it is commendably sane, 
! vi ! ippreciates to the full, its spirit 
‘ il vy ‘ A pa T 4) ywward the close of 
! yn i perhaps worth quoting 
( I I represented as 
. wl é I ve John almo ill his faults 
Wh ! t irtificialities statements of 
' ) n-fa is fact, I can condone them all as 
fo i ! ) Alexandrian Judaisms 
: : I ike of this one truth, that we can 
I i VU no } W t he greatest ot the departed 
h tha 1 , ive through a human being that 
ted by h ! d him and has been loved by him 
! witt iz rhe grea mia je y of questions 
ni f all t 1 in th book may seem to have lit- 
} rf ! » do th tl purpose ited in the 
| i ind fi 1 » above, but the net 
h il of ! dis« m mu be to pro 
f Wil " re the conviction hat h miraculous 
I) n in the life of J ! for which 
tradition stands, is not of the essence of 
he m er, and that its repudiation need 
t 1 lea affect the grip of his per- 
| \ \ } lity upon the hearts and lives of men 
; Anything vl h erve to make that clear 
- 1! worth whil 
f ] 13 
i i i ; 
i i Vt ' fic Philosophy or Prolegomena to 
| 1 fa ‘ ( ty Francis Ellingwood Abbott 
> @ j I I le Brown & Co. $5 net 
4 | i \ h opening of the twentieth cen 
id i | yn ve it to be he supreme need 
i h human spiri to understand that the 
! i hanical philosophy of met evolution 
he volution without involution. which ts 
} ! half ith mor dangerous than a lic 
! i ! " tep toward t he reanic philoso 
1 hola ! tu 1 " gh involution is it 
in i " ep wards th piritual phi 
Had in pl of the y in difference of evo 
in la ipon lution and involution a the continuity of 
ind, hapy n ) Being in the Absolute Ethical 1.” This 
f Paul 1 th pl mophy is to be grounded in the abso 
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lute nature 
called 


author hopes that 


of the syllogism, and is, there- 
“svllogistic The 
this book will “help the 


fore 


philosophy.” 


world, taught at last to be heedful and 
not heedless, to tread the path of the only 
possible salvation from its own follies and 
sins—the path of self-moralization in the 


Absolute Ethical | These things we learn 


from the preface After reading the book 
we must admit that we cannot share th: 
author's hope We confess that we hav 
| found in his work little to clarify the 
problems of philosophy, and nothing be- 





sides his own earnestness and enthusiasm 


eall 


appe 


In 
be 
important 


which we can uplifting no way 


does the book ar to us to a pro- 


t¢ 


legomena science or an con- 


tribution to philosophy It rather 
be 


very 


appears 


to an assertion, at t 


expre ssed 


the 


mes lat 
of 


universe 1 


a eccentric manner author's 


the 


differences 





conviction that 


of 


essentially 


tL unity many and that this 


} 
‘identity in difference’ has moral and re- 
| significance 
of the 
doubtless find the 


type 


ligious 

A 
tellect would 
of 
ewer re 

of his 
“The « 
thing created.”’ It sol 
Th did 


» understand world 


of human 
book illus- 
The 
satisfaction 
the 
of the Creat 
d 
by Ik 


whic 


student varieties in- 


trative an interesting re- 


\ calls the it 


fr 


ere a 


iend received from proposi- 


the 


univel 


tion videnes or is 


the 


iding him 
h he lived 


any coherent 


for him s it 
the 
its « 
by 

adapted to inhibit further thinking 
dwell 
all ere 


of 


not 
in 


or to order vent after 


manner, but giving him a phrase ad- 


mirably 
It 


nes 


invited him to content in the apt- 
triumphantly 
Now 
susceptible 
Mr. Abbott 


is evolved 


and set 


atures 


their creator 
be 
apt 

us 


giving evidence some 
to 
of 
lls 

a consequent must 
Under the 


propostt 


minds appear peculiarly 


+i 
acti 


the phrases 
Whatever 
be i 
pell 
ion he 
he 


be cast ( 


to yn 


frequently te 


nvolved ante- 


of 


as 
cedent such 
| and 

verse 


which 


evolved from parents 


an apt 


evident the un 


The 


event 


acce pts 
form 
Idren 


phrase omes a in 


may ‘h ar 


and therefore parents 


| involve children This is obvious Thought 
| is evolved from being, and therefore being 
| involves thought This is profound. So ov 
page 288 of the second volume we read 

Expressed in terms of human thinking 
the Absolute Syllogism of the World as 
the Living God may be thus set down 

i. We ARE in I AM 

ii. 1 AM in We ARE 

iii. Therefore, I AM in I AM 
In all seriousness we may say that this 
is undoubtedly true, but it is not a solu- 
tion of problems. The world wherever Mr 


Abbott has turned has simply waked in his 





mind repeated variations of the phrase, 
Whatever is evolved as consequent must be 
involved as antecedent. And genuine think- 
ng has been inhibited 

The Hibeh Papyri Part I Edited by B 

P. Grenfell and A. 8S. Hunt London: 

Egypt Exploration Fund (Greco-Roman 

Branch) 

This single volume, not much larger 
than some of its annual predecessors, cov- 
ers the two years 1904-06. It contains the 
text of papyri from mummy-cartonnage 
discovered by the editors in their excava 
tions of the Ptolemaic necropolis of El 
Hibeh in the spring of 1902 With these 
are included certain other papyri of the 
ame provenience, bought by them from a 
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dealer while they were excavating ji th t 4 iundriar } . t the | modern 1 > ot ‘ 7 ? bh . 
Fayfm. Indeed, it was this fortunate pu { n Exevot — auieatnd to, ¢ 
chase that directed their attention to the i . . ' bed into tu ae pt — 
new site. Already, in 1895-6 an Arab trad _e aeard s 
er from the Pyramids had dug over the ! t . —— 7 aaa , 
large necropolis for scarabs ushabtis 4 , wha ‘ ‘ 
statuettes vases and the like and had fu - " : 
thrown away as useless large quantit P , 
of the papyrus-cartonnage from the mum G " “ 
mies. The presence of many literary fras ft I lia M t the : 
ments indicates that the papyri used for , irked : 
us 
the cartonnage of a number of the mum f Mss nd a 
mies came from a library of cla ul Lit x hor \ mod 
erature, probably belonging to some Greek : ! : , ‘ ' 
settler at Oxyrhyncu the town a few M 
miles farther up the river, wher Mi that . 
Grenfell and Hunt have conducted th ar . S06, 
most successful excavation : ; 
The eighteen new clas il fragment f! , & : ; 
or groups of fragments, here published “ 
contain several cruelly mutilated bits from \ I ! 
what Prof. F. W. Blass suggested must | \ ee rege 
the “Tyro’’ of Sophocles y would 1 I Pape he 
be so comminuted had not the brea , 
piece of the cartonnage from which th 
came been decorated by cutting into " ; be . 
open-work pattern Certain small frag R aaa aga ; -- 
ments from an Attic comedy are identified : ia 
by an interesting process of reasoning a , 
probably written by Philemon, and as t “ : 
forming part of the play on which tl \ y 
Aulularia of Plautu Wa based rl 
first point is establ hed chiefly ey m 
paring a fragment consisting of ) a I - : 
few letters at the beginning of yme halt ! ! , ! 
a-dozen consecutive lines, with the qu ! by f 
tation by Eustathius, in h comme! f ! 
on Homer, of a single line from Philemo ) i ' 
Kpoiow AadAw gor cai Mida wai Tawrads Kock. J r oft ! cl ' 
159), ‘This is the only place in Attic comed 1 } 
where Crovsus is known to be mentioned, But ‘ of 
the first line of the fragment referred to abovy f I 
also begins cpaco . . .: and, further ‘ ! 
the other fragments tell various machi! f é ' 
tions of a slave Strobilu ind also h I to w 
monize well with the Aulularia n ! 
espect (It yuld b ! f 
nent an a v i F Le I] One ' P 
41 p 62u Vigzorou y remu ) I 1 1} 
of a manuseri] f Cho S } 
yas”’ nelude h £g 2 ) } k ! 
iambic verses, of which the last ‘ ‘ is ] ! ! 
dently the Evil communications corruy isual good I M i 
good manner quoted by St. Paul (1 Co f fa ! ‘ f | 
xv. 33)-—ascribed to both Euripid and lom ¢ ! y tl sutho I 
Menander, and perhaps occurring f of hich tt 
authors. A fragment of thirty-four nearly — for r! f 
perfect lines gives apparently the open- | SCLeLCe, v) ! t ! l 
ing of a discourse on musik Blass thinks | t f ft pag If, however, the you 
it may be from the pen of the »ph 1 ! I 
Hippias, a contemporary of Socrat: Ir 1 History of Chemists , =e nothing in Von M pages to g 
subject it is not untimely; for it comba Meyer ranslated | Wweors MeGove } ny lea of tl f cl 
the theory held, among othe! by Plato New York: The Ma : $4 t } f 
that different sorts of music produce dif Mhis a third ed ' he w find y a 
ferent moral effects in the listeners It 1 no little abil } been i in f what each memoir conta 
also ridicules the pretensions of the mu bringing it to dat I } , 1 in techr term wit? us 
cians, who profess to picture in th nost useful |} f «cl gl ’ t en ich a : 
Strains the qualities of natural objects Ladenburg’s malle | t } men yw sther ha 
Among the fragments of extant cla al weight as an a ry itl me re might make 11 ” 7 
authors found at El-Hibeh are a number! lertaken little m r h th hat oe +) . I fo ‘ 
frem Homer “Iliad,” which show the now f a faithful compiler j ed good f tt , t important and x | 
familiar divergence of text from th vul ‘ He intend » giv f, but y matt T wt , . 
gate, and one fragment from th Od y generally fair ! rf I ! ! ' ning and labo . . 
(xx. 41-68), in which similar divergence o ting controver wv} il , . demem fend 
eur Th the first early Ptolema | ‘ I nal ind ha ped the y many other “ 
ment of the Ody y o be discovered rt i] rh ry of ¢ I i me 1 Perkin Rea . oO e) 
ed 7 tak ‘ m to uphold a slur could j via v I hewin , 
length n Vv w of th new eviden ind i e lis ipon a I i } he 
face of rece attack (chiefly by A. Lud e, mer for tl gal f holding a | rh ' - vo y . ; NV. 
wich), their earlier theory that the vulga ader nter r? j r of th oineiadine A + the me — by fo . 


text of Homer did not ind 1 originate with volume are devoted, as was proper, to the has made the 
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Considerable space is devoted 


Nation. 


The 


belong to the genus Chrysopelea, while the 
hird ‘ Dendrophia pictus The reptile 
iwls out along some horizontal branch, 
nd, gaining impetus, launches itself into 
i Instead of falling in writhing 
traight to earth, it becomes rigid 
downward ir an 
the 


" ick, and glides 

t jue line, landing lightly either in 
or upon the bare ground Mr. Shel 
structure 


d discovered the peculiar 


vhich made this feat possible The reptile 
has the power, by a forcible muscular con- 

iction, of changing the shape of its body 
considered as a section view) from almost 
oO a deep concave below Mr 
helford compare this to two pieces of 
mboo, one of which is entire, and there 


circular in outline, while the other 


bisected so that it is a hemicircle in 
ion When dropped from a height the 
tourmer will fall like a stone, while the 


plit piece will glide obliquely downwards, 
1 even describe a slightly upward swoop 
ju before it reaches the ground It was 


found that the snakes fell helplessly if 


ly thrown out into the ai They had 
hat 1 , atart te 
) lave ynewha ol 1 fiying star > as 
ne properly tl! con x and gidity of 
pra i 


astronomy in secondary 


chools and small colleges who have felt 


ib » buy he mgily bu magnificen 

’ graphs of the moon taken a the 
Paris observatory, may be glad to know 

" le s full-size and well-printed, is 


ippearing in the Bulletin of the Société 


Belge d’Astronomie, accompanied with ex- 


led descriptive notes by Loewy and 
Puiseux Plate 46 appeared in Novem 
ber number The Bulletin is sent free to 
1! members of the society, and the dues 


The January number of the Bulletin of the 


lweerican Geographwal Nociety, in an ar- 
on the Topographic Surveys in the 

{ 1 Sta by H M Wilson, sum- 
na ~ work of the topographic branch 
i Un d States Geological Surv y for 

year 1906, and briefly reviews the pasc 

" ‘ ) branch of service From 
view would appear that for several 

1 average annual rate of completed 

“Zraph survey has been 30,000 square 

n vy an area nearly equal to that of 
ite of Indiana Despite his prog 

otal irveyed area of the United 

State h time hardly one-third (1,- 
r 00 square miles) of its full area The 
napping of the States of Connecticut, Mas- 
ach New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Indian Ti ory is now completed, and 

‘ of West Virginia will be mmpleted, it 

! y expected, by the close of this 

The American Alpine Club, an associa- 

) rganized for the study of the high 
mountain regior of the Western Hemi- 
phere and of other tracts having Alpine 
haracteristics, bas just issued in a small 
folio of 16 pages Number 1 of Alpina 
lmericana The number contains a single 
: ‘ The High Slerra of California,” by 


Prof. Joseph N. Le Conte, of the Univer- 

of California The paper deals with 
he geographical, geological, zodlogical, and 
botanical features of the more imposing 
ections of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
to a de- 


pt ua 


of the King’s River basin, of 


which the King’s River Cafion is the most 
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| conspicuous scenic feature. Prof. Le Conte 


| 
| 





enumerates fifty-nine summits of the Sier- 
ra Nevada which exceed 13,000 feet in ele 
vation, and of these twelve surpass 14,000 
feet, the loftiest being Mount Whitney, with 
an altitude of 14,499 feet It will be of in- 
erest to mountain climbers to know that 
this peak, but little inferior in height to 
he Matterhorn, has now a_ horse-trail 
to the summit The initial number of Al- 
pina Americana is attractively illustrat 
ed, and its value is further enhanced by the 


addition of a large folded map 


Drama. 


SOME THEATRICAL CONDITIONS 


The dramatic season has now advanced 
to a point where it is possible to review it 
as a whole, summarize its accomplishment, 
ind speculate on the outcome of existing 
theatrical conditions. The prospect can 
not be called brilliant, but, on the other 
iand, it is by no means discouraging. There 
ire signs of an impending change in the 
general direction of theatrical affairs, bu 
ley are scarcely definite enough as yet 
warrant predictions. The f the 
rriginal theatrical trust, though still pre- 
lominant, has been weakened by opposi- 


by 


power o 


on and may be expected to diminish 
he natural growth of a competition now 
successfully started—whether the legal at- 
ack upon its methods be defeated or not. 
This is one of the most hopeful features of 
the situation. Not that the so-called inde- 
pendent movement is in itself altogether 
1 good thing The organizers of it, in a 
large degree at all events, have adopted the 
mischievous policy of their opponents. They 
too are building up a system of stars r¢ 
volving around a perpetual circuit, in al 
most endless runs, on principles which are 
primarily commercial. The claim that they 
fight under the banner of art alone rests 
upon the flimsiest of foundations. But they 
have demonstrated the possibility of com 
vetition and by partly upsetting a monop 
oly have begun a process of disintegration 


out of which something like free trade in 
drama may ultimately come 

Although most of the season's plays have 
been trivial and foolish, there can be no 
doubt that the average quality of the win- 
ter’s entertainment has been raised con- 
siderably above that of recent years by an 
uncommon number of really meritorious 
productions Some of these were distin- 
guished by both literary and dramatic ex 
cellence, others by serious purpose, in 
genious fancy, or sparkling humor. In the 
first category may be placed Stephen Phil 
lips’s “Paolo and Francesca” and Percy 
Mackaye's “Jeanne d'Arc,”” both of high 
quality The plays with a solid purpose 
include George Broadhurst's “The Man of 
the Hour,’ Charles Klein's “‘The Lion and 
the Mouse’’ (now more than a year old), 
and Henry Arthur Jones's “The Hypo- 
crites,”” a remarkably well-made piece 
William Vaughn Moody's “‘The Great Di 
vide,”’ with its vividly contrasted types and 
its conflict of characters, stands in a class 
by itself in its indisputable if rather crude 
dramatic power A. W. Pinero’s “His 
House in Order,”’ with all its artificiality 
and trickiness, is a model of artistic con- 
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struction The Shulamite’ again by 
Messrs. Knoblauch and Askew, though an 
unpleasant, is a very strong play in spite 
Road to Yes 


terday,”’ of Beulah Marie Dix and Green 


of its feeble ending “The 


leaf Sutherland, is full of a spirited and 
satirical fancy; nor must the witty “Caesar 
and Cleopatra’ of George Bernard Shaw be 
forgotten. In addition to all these must be 


noted the creditable Shakespeare revivals 
of E. H. Sothern (to whom we are indebted 
Joan of Arec’’), and Henry Miller's 


Passes."’ Next 


also for 
presentation of Pippa 
week Richard Mansfield is to give us ‘Peet 
Gynt.”’ This is a notable list 

It seems then that in Mr. Mackaye, Mr 
Moody, Mr. Klein, Mr Knoblauch, Miss 
Dix, Mrs. Sutherland, and the rest we have 
the advance guard of the new dramatists 
for whom we have been waiting so long 
and that the doors of both syndicate and 
open to them 


independent theatres are 


Unfortunately, there are no signs as yet 
of the appearance of a new crop of good ac- 
tors The only new star of the first bril 
liancy is Alla Nazimova, and her dimen 
sions cannot be determined exactly, until 
she has appeared in some characters of 
nobler mould than those of Ibsen's hero 
ines It is this dearth of first-rate actors 
both male and female, which is one of the 
most ominous of theatrical symptoms. Mor+ 
than one promising play has failed lately 
because of inadequate interpretation And 
the state of affairs is likely to be worse be 
fore it is better There are no longer any 
good schools in which young players can 
learn their business The notion that val 
uable instruction can be obtained in the so 
called stock companies, which give two per 
formances a day, and a fresh play every 
week is utterly fallacious Most of these 
organizations are on the same artistic plan: 
as the vaudeville shows with which they 
are more or less affiliated 

The connection, indeed, between the reg- 


ular stage and the vaudeville houses ap 


pears to be growing closer every day. In 
England the theatrical managers have su 

ceeded pretty well in preventing the musi 
halls from giving dramatic performances, 
but in this country regular plays and va- 
riety ‘specialties’ often form part of the 
same programme Superannuated or in- 
competent players become dramatic stars 
in the halls Sometimes they drift back 
to the regular stage to exhibit their vaude- 
ville antics in what is called musical com- 
edy, but is only another form of what is 
practically Thus the 
two institutions are gradually undergoing a 
process of merger In London the musik 
hall proprietors argued that if they were 
permitted to give short plays, a highly 
specialized type of character actors like 
those to be found in some of the minor 
Paris theatres would be developed, but 
nothing of this sort has happened in prac- 


“continuous variety.”’ 


tice Nothing is more certain than that 
humor, to be popular in the music halls, 
must degenerate into buffoonery and pa- 
thos into maudlin sentimentality, and the 
same rule applies almost equally to the 
cheap stock company houses in which thou- 
sands of actors are daily acquiring irre 
mediably bad habits 

From many points of view, it is desis 
able that the music hall and the theatre« 
should be kept apart, and it is disquiet 
ing therefore to hear that some of the 
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theatrical syndicate manage are about 
oO extend thei operatior t he vaude- 
Ville field The m ve ; ificiently 
plain They see that « prof are 
to be made by providing cheap, nonsens 
cal, and often coarse ente 1inment f the 
nillio ind mear ha t ha f 
he harves This \ iim 
evitably will exe nflue I 
management of the regula theatres which 
they control, and the misnamed m " 
eras will, we tear, be m I lal ind 
more like the variety show tha 

But a reduction is h i f 
lass heatres deve ed t Kula l n 
migh in he long t prov 
t eficial ha itherw 
of heatrical art The lime ween tt 
houses in which ational o rational 
entertainment is to be ougl “ . % 
mor strictly marked the I 
present In the co f ¥ \ 
might again have one or more thea “ } 


i reputation uch as Wallack’s had twen 


ty-five years ago Many £ " ha 
t ! said, point to a oming eorganiza 
on in the theatrical world Already nm 
permanen companies i n ex 

(there is no allusion here, of cou o the 


pseudo-stock companies pr ously poken 


f), and one or two more are promised 
for next season rhere are now vo hostile 
syndicates By and by here vill 
more and thus the monopol ystem will 

umbit Out ol ne 1ins he ew 
competitive artistic theatre will |} 
chance to arise 

Dr. | ness \“ eeing h gh it 
| of the J. B. Lippines ( fil 
eenth volume of his Variorum Shah 
speare which will ontain Antony and 


Cleopatra 

On February 25, Richard Mansfield begins 
his annual engagement in this city at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre. He will present 
Ibsen's Pee Gyr wh 1h Ma id 
great success in other cities 
Fiske 


tract with Percy Mackaye for a new play 


Harrison Grey has signed a con 


which is intended for the use of Bertha 
Kalich. The work is to be a poetic trag 
edy, differing in form, however, from Mr 
Mackaye’'s which E. H 


Sothern and Miss Marlowe are presenting 


Jeanne d'Arc,” 


According to the agreement 


completed by 


this season. 
the manuscript is to be 
May 1 

There are several societies in England 
whose object is the popularization of the 
better sort of drama. One of these, the 
English Drama Society, has just begun a 
series of Shakespearean performances in 
some of the poorest and most densely 
populated districts in London Their rep 
resentations are given in the so-called 
Elizabethan fashion—that is to gay, without 
scenery, but with rich costumes Their 
stage is provided only with hangings, and 
Thets 


prices are fifty cents for the most aristo- 


is easily erected in any large hall 


cratic seats, twenty-five cents f the next 
best, and eix cents for all the others. Wil 
liam Archer, who witnessed a presenta 


tion of The Merchant of Venice,’ ds 
cribes it as a very creditable achievement 

The two-hundredth ans a 
birth of Carlo Goldoni, the reforms of the 


Italiar tage which j r I 
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“L’Africaine,” “I Pagliacci,”’ 


Gretel,” 


Faust 
Haensel 
of Wagner's 


and four 
“Tristan.” 


and Salome 


including 


A new edition of “The Yale Song Book”’ 
has been brought out by G. Schirmer 
There are eighty-nine songs, compiled from 

Yale Songs,’’ “Yale Glees,”” and “Yale 
Melodies The selections are judicious, 
but one misses what university students 
urely would be interested in—a few pages 


of notes telling the source and origin of 
the songs, which touch on the domain of 
talian opera, German student life, the 
Southern plantation, and many other fields 
Editors are apt to forget that some time 
n life everybody has to learn what every- 
body is supposed to know. It seems rather 
odd that the first song in the book, en- 
titled “Dear Old Yale,”’ should prove to be 
nothing else than “The Watch on the 
Rhine 

(rt 

4 ° 

ARTS AND CRAFTS IN BOSTON 
Boston, February 18 
Invicta Roma,"’ in every department of 

\merican art Perhaps the most vivid im- 
pression made by the exhibition in Bos- 
ton, February 5-26, in celebration of the 


| tenth anniversary of the founding of the So- 


ciety of Arts and Crafts, is one of the 
triumphant Gallic and classic influence in 
movement that was originally romantic, 
Gothic, and reactionary; and one that is 
till so, in the main, in the land of its 
origin 

For such a condition in the rejuvenated 
handicrafts of this country the Parisian 


without doubt, responsible 


shall 


! chools are 


We dream of a new artisanship that 


of medieval 


restore something of the glory 
workmanship, of the days when unknown 
tone-cutters, toiling on the fronts of 
Chartres or Notre Dame, were artists 
ireely inferior in intellect and tech iical 
quipment to those who assisted Phidias 
nh work of beautifying the Acropolis; 
ind we speculate how such a consumma- 
ion may be brought about In the mean- 
me our architects, painters, and sculptors 
ctical and sometimes commercialized 
men, with almost limitless opportunities to 
dvise wealthy clients as to ways of spend 


s money effectively rather than ex- 
vagantly—are creating a little revival of 
inship of their own by hiring, under 


vorable working conditions—as favorable 


it least, as the labor unions will permit 


silversamiths, leather work 
ers, potters, and tile 
ind all) the 
This 


hos 


ood-carvel 


makers, glass window 


feslener others of the army 
of allied 
. i for the 
learned 


n hool 


iominant We 


ervice employment, how- 


part under men who 


their métier in France or in Ameri- 


influence is 
pic 
archi 


where the French 


have to be sure, our 


Gotht« among the 


bitthe 


ture camp 
handful of 


follow 


que 


tect our painters and 


culptor who non aquis pasaibua 


it must be confessed, the romanticists and 


ictionaries of Europe Yet in ‘ases 


out of 


nine 
handicraftaman who to-day 
work of 


that he 


ten the 


ecure profs asional consequence 


lisacovers is responsible to 


quickly 


man who was trained at the Beaux-Arts 


or ’ Julian and in so far a he is 
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able he adapts his manner, even if he was 
trained in another school, to suit his em- 
ployer’s requirements 
Accordingly, throughout 
handicrafts in the 
thoroughly 


range of 
exhibition, 
which is national in scope, 
the Romanizing forces apparent 
In the printing art the best current prac- 


the 
Boston 


are very 


tice, though starting from William Morris, 
and with full acknowledgment of its in- 
debtedness to him, has, nevertheless, ar- 


results which Morris would al- 
most certainly have deprecated. The pro- 
gression has been entirely in the direction 
of the the Italian Renais- 
sance, and even more markedly in the di- 
rection of the better commercial practice 
The black-faced pages produced 
type, which a decade 
ago were more popular than readable, have 
light pages with type 
derived from the 
the “art” 

The re- 
if one prizes avoidance of eccentric- 
effort to be original, 
The archaic look of book pages 
their beautiful 
beyond the generality of printed pages, is 
disappearing. The securing 
harmony between decoration, of 


rived at 


typography of 


of to-day 
by heavy northern 
been succeeded by 
designs 
very which most of 

printers until recently repudiated 
sult, 


and decorative 


sources 


ity over has been a 
happy one. 
believed by makers to be 
intention of 
and 
considering with half-closed eyes the bal- 
ance of gray spots on the white and deckle- 
edged pages of the open book—this has re- 
mained; but the mannerisms, the eccentric- 
The printing art, 
even as practised for its own sake by en- 
of normalization. 
than bizarre. It 
no longer aims to differ from its own kind, 
but rather to be the best of its kind. 

In practically every other of the handi- 
the same tendency is observable, 
particularly if any considerable number of 
its practitioners are employed profession- 
ally. The woodworking arts furnish a strik- 
ing Wood-carvers in the 
United States are mostly foreigners, immi- 
the Gothic 
as from 


type 


ities, are being dropped 


thusiasts, is in process 


It would rather be right 


craltts, 


illustration 


grants from countries where 


traditions are most persistent, 


jermany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 
Upon this body of workers, whose craft 
has been inherited from the great carvers 
of Freiburg and Nuremberg, the taste of 
American artists who are throwing them 
each year an increasing number of com- 
missions for fine workmanship, have just 
as certainly become a great compelling 
force, making for restraint, sobriety, logic, 
style; making away from realistic repre- 


sentation in very high relief of flowers and 
of portrait Whenever, 
a specialized branch of sculp- 
in the 


fruit forms, heads 
furthermore, 
is developed here—as 
individual treatment of the 
the mirror frame—the 
for inspiration and example 
s generally to the of the Italian 
and Spanish frame-makers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and hardly at all 
to the carvings of the Germans and Flem- 
the art, again, of glass-blowing, 
outside of its ordinary commercial 
still pursued by a few 
distinct artistic feeling, the pres 
is one of simplicity, with con- 
sequent freedom from profuse ornamenta- 
tion, and with a severity of line, which Is 
even more Florentine than Venetian, more 
Hellenic than Hellenistic. Potters are be- 
turned in Itallanate direc 


ture in wood 
now-popular 
and 


picture frame 


artist’s resort 


works 


ings. In 
which, 
applications, is 
men of 


ent ideal 


steadily 


ing 
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tions: the vogue of pottery suitable for 


landscape gardening is one of several fac- 


tors helping that tendency along. Silver- 
miths are more and more . looking 
for models to Renaissance, and, curi- 
ously enough, to American colonial work 
often to Paul Revere and his contempo- 
raries, whose design reflected the classi- 
cism popular in the eighteenth century 
Even such an art as the decoration of 
china, justly perhaps fallen !nto disrepute 
through a perversion of the Gothic prin- 
ple of free adaptation of natural forms, 


has been somewhat restored to dignity and 
who depend 
to 


tanding by ceramic workers 
surface, 
little 
derivation. 
to be 
something so distinctly 
all the art-forms 


which antiquity developed that a busy age 
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FOURTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to stimulate 
examination of the value of college training for business men, a committee composed of 
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een enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and Marx, of Chicago, to offer again in 
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12. A Just and Practicable Method of Taxing Railway Property. 
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lhe ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, with- 
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t form 
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